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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 
Address manuscript to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York Ciggv 
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Predictions on the future of inventions 
and changing social customs, and ther 


EFFECT on EDUCATION 


By FRANK M. PELTON 


N EDUCATIONAL leader needs to recognize 
A two fundamental principles. First, his 
success is directly proportional to his under- 
standing of the community which he serves. 
Only as he contemplates the needs, desires 
or wishes, and ideas of those who have desig- 
nated him as their leader, can he hope to 
develop and administer a satisfactory educa- 
tional program. 

Second, his continued success is dependent 
upon his insight into the long-time social 
trends and their possible effects upon the 
area which he serves. Anticipating these 
trends, he must give direction to the chang- 
ing ideas and behavior of the community, 
for the community in turn will accept or 
reject the educational program which he 
may attempt to inaugurate. As society 
changes, the successful leader not only 
changes with it, but is ever anticipating fu- 
ture needs and desires. 

Conditions which will demand new ways 


HH 


Eprtor’s Note: We must adapt our cur- 
riculums now to what lies ahead, in the 
Opinion of the author, who teaches in the 
State Normal School, Potsdam, New York. 
Mr. Pelton states that the source materials 
from which his prophesies have been de- 
veloped may be obtained from the United 
States Government Printing Office. 


of living and thinking surround us. This 
cannot be debated. How imperative it is 
then, that the persons who would give in- 
telligent leadership to educational practices 
should be cognizant of these situations and 
anticipate some of the adjustments which 
undoubtedly will have to be made! 

Last June, the National Resources Com- 
mittee, in its report on Technological 
Trends and National Policy, disclosed the 
presence of important inventions which may 
soon be widely used, with resultant social 
influences of great significance. 

Imagine, if you will, the average Ameri- 
can, living in a pre-fabricated house, a build- 
ing made according to his specifications in 
Milwaukee or Pittsburg, shipped in sections 
to the place of delivery, and assembled with- 
out the aid of the skilled carpenter, mason 
or plumber. Floors and decorations in this 
house may be of plastics, resins, or woods. 
The doors will be without latches, operating 
under the spell of nothing but your presence 
stimulating a photo-electric cell. The house, 
of course, will be completely air-conditioned, 
and electrified throughout, even to the cen- 
tral heating unit, for electrical energy will 
be so cheap that it will not be metered. The 
coal previously thought necessary for heat- 
ing purposes will be made into gasoline and 
lubricating oils. 

This American need not leave his home 
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for entertainment or news of the outside 
world. With television, as common as the 
radio today, he may enjoy the best in opera, 
concert, and drama; with facsimile trans- 
mission, he may receive his news and stock 
quotations over the air. Periodical material 
may be so transmitted. And who can say 
that the waning art of letter writing may not 
be hastened in its demise, as forms of rapid 
person-to-person communication develop. 

Leaving for his place of business this 
American may step into a helicopter—a 
steep-flight aircraft—which whizzes him to 
the office or shop in seconds, where commut- 
ing trains or autos now take minutes. If rub- 
ber tires are still used, a revolution in Brazil, 
or the British Monopoly, will not concern 
him, for synthetic rubber will be abundant. 
For fuel, some form of alcohol, made from 
agricultural products, such as corn, will 
probably be used. 

What of food habits? These too will 
probably change. Synthetic foods will sup- 
plement the more scarce articles of diet. 
Canning, commercial and domestic, will give 
way to frozen foods—the modern house will 
be provided with an adequate refrigeration 
plant. Tray agriculture—the use of chemicals 
dissolved in water to supplant soil—will sup- 
ply fresh vegetables the year round at rea- 
sonable cost. Perhaps a mark of affluence 
will be a conservatory, not to provide pretty 
flowers for the ladies, but to supply food for 
the kitchen. 

The average American will travel more 
widely. Conceivably, his vacation will be 
three months long, at least, and possibly 
longer. If he has an automobile trailer, and 
probably he will have, imagine how he may 
respond to the allurement of the open road! 
As he travels over this wide country, many 
scenes now familiar to us will not greet him. 
The “cotton kingdom” with the negro pick- 
ers, for instance, will have given way to the 
mechanical cotton picker. 

You say all of this is a pipe dream? No, 
some of it may be imagination—productive, 
I hope—but actually many of these situa- 


tions are with us, and it is only a matter of 
time until all of us will have to adjust our 
lives to some, if not all, of these inventions. 

Have you ever related our present social 
problems to the industrial developments of 
six inventions—the telephone, the automo- 
bile, the airplane, the motion picture, syn- 
thetic cloth, and radio—all of which, except- 
ing one, have been developed since 1900? 
The influences of these inventions have been 
so vast in number and extent as to make 
them imponderable. Using your own experi- 
ence to determine the effects of inventions 
to date, can you imagine the magnitude of 
the changes likely to result from the devel- 
opment of imminent inventions? Some of 
their influences can already be recognized. 
If certain of these inventions become widely 
used, as the President’s Committee thinks 
they will, then certain results are probable. 

1. The problem of employment will be 
accentuated. A probable increase in unem- 
ployment seems apparent. To be sure, new 
inventions create new jobs, but there is a 
strong tendency for every new invention to 
bring with it improved mechanized meth- 
ods for its production. It is also questionable 
if the demands in new fields of employment 
will offset the losses caused by new machines 
and techniques. 

Inventions create “occupational obsoles- 
cence.” Every invention makes new de- 
mands upon industry; as a result jobs be- 
come obsolete, and workers must make re- 
adjustments and adaptations or join the 
ranks of unemployed. Probably the older 
workers will do the latter. 

2. Along with unemployment and “‘occu- 
pational obsolescence”, there will come the 
birth of new jobs and the extension of now 
relatively unknown vocations. For example, 
if the present trend toward coéperative mar- 
keting, buying, and farming, should con- 
tinue, demands for trained executives and 
administrators will be great. The opening 
field of rural electrification certainly will 
create more jobs, and as refrigeration, tray 
agriculture, and electrically controlled and 
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manipulated farming devices become preva- 
lent, some new jobs will arise. As the radio 
brought a new art, so will television. Your 
own imagination can extend the possible 
new vocations indefinitely. 

3. Science and research will gain in public 
favor, for in them will rest solutions to so- 
cial problems. One invention or technologi- 
cal improvement seems to necessitate 
others. “Invention is commonly the inter- 
mediate step between science and techno- 
logical application.” Invention initiates a 
cycle which inevitably must go on. 

4. Government, local and state, will feel 
the impact of these changes. Already Walter 
Lippman warns us of creeping collectivism 
overcoming true liberalism. The matter of 
controlling the results of inventions will 
give legislators no little concern. Television 
and facsimile transmission, added to radio, 
will produce the most effective means im- 
aginable for disseminating ideas, informa- 
tion, and propaganda. Whose ideas shall be 
broadcast? Who shall control the propa- 
ganda? 

5. Of more importance than the produc- 
tion of an invention, is its effect upon the 
habits of the consumer, once it is widely 
used. This effect is reflected in all of our in- 
stitutions. Even now, some people decry the 
degeneration of the home. What will hap- 
pen when it takes to wheels? 

Perhaps few inventions have captured the 
imagination more than those altering our 
habits associated with entertainment. Think 
of the wonders of radio and the motion pic- 
ture. Radio has brought music into the 
home; television will bring drama and the 
theatre, and the latter may be at the expense 
of the present movie. As new wonders ap- 
pear, modes of living will change. 

The electrification of the home lessened 
the labors of the housewife. Then came 
afternoon bridge, increased club life, and 
so on. No one can gainsay that the resulting 
changes in the vision, experiences, and be- 
havior of women have markedly affected 
society. The labors of all are bound to be 


diminished, thus furnishing ample time for 
study, travel, group meetings, the crafts, etc. 
Certainly, redefinitions of moral values are 
bound to occur. Concepts of honesty and 
dishonesty will change, as will those of lazi- 
ness and ambition, of productive and non- 
productive labor. 

All of these influences upon the habits of 
the consumer will, we hope, raise the living 
standards for the average American. Always, 
such changes are accompanied by the forma- 
tion of new loyalties, new prejudices, more 
dissatisfactions, and much _ discontent. 
Through all of this, can society keep its 
temper, and remain calm, while quietly in- 
tegrating new modes of living into a well- 
prepared mesh of past experiences which 
will give sound guidance in the acquisition 
of a new world in which to live? 

I leave it to each of you to anticipate 
what will happen as the technological world 
moves forward, for only then can you gain 
true insight into your problems as a second- 
ary-school teacher. Time permits me only to 
suggest avenues which you may pursue fur- 
ther. 

As implied in the introduction, the con- 
ditions within a community determine its 
educational policies and practices. Contem- 
plation of the possible effects of technologi- 
cal trends upon society leads me to define, 
momentarily at least, possible influences 
upon the secondary-school program. 

1. Of course the question of employment 
with its decreasing work load and hence, 
increasing unemployment, suggests that 
time honored problem of leisure. Suffice it 
to say, educators haven't solved it, and its 
growth into a bigger and better annoyance 
seems inevitable. 

2. Guidance, especially vocational guid- 
ance, will give the school man much con- 
cern. As jobs rapidly appear, and disappear, 
the effectiveness of the counselor is con- 
stantly in question. No one must be more 
alert to the demands of the times than he, 
anticipating new services to be rendered, 
and old ones to be discontinued. The suc- 
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cess and happiness of a future job hunter 
rests heavily upon the insight of the one 
who attempts to give vocational guidance. 

But I fancy that the particularized and 
specialized guidance of a vocational nature 
may be dying. However, guidance in per- 
sonality development, yielding effective 
powers of adjustment and adaptation, is 
just beginning. Education can perform no 
better service than to help a boy or girl find 
a world in which to live, by giving him in- 
sight into his own nature and that of so- 
ciety, by developing in him an understand- 
ing of adjustments which must be made as 
his world changes, and by teaching him the 
techniques for making them. 

3. The increasing interest of the public 
in science and research will give the study of 
science an increasingly important place in 
the school curriculum. Such study will not 
only inform so that individuals may appre- 
ciate and understand what takes place 
around them, but also inform so that those 
who can may render valuable scientific serv- 
ice to mankind. The trained scientific mind 
will be demanded: the untrained laborer 
may become obsolete. 

4. Problems of government and social re- 
lationships demand more emphasis upon so- 
cial studies—not an academic study of past 
events, causes, and so forth, but an active 
and vital participation in today’s affairs. 

I am appalled to find freshmen in my 
college classes so uninformed about their 
society, so truly indifferent to its problems. 
That a high-school student should know 
all about the infamies of Roman decadence, 
without appreciating our own trials and 
tribulations, is absolutely defenseless. That 
such a condition can exist, is proof that some 
pedagogical mind has become an asylum for 
antiquity, but no place for the stimulating 
thoughts of a living people. 

Can’t we have a social-science program 
freed from the pedantry of factual acquisi- 
tion and dedicated to the building of social 
consciousness—a social consciousness tuned 
to the needs of a people surging with new 


ambition and aspirations? If our high 
schools can’t do this, then their worth as a 
socializing influence is doubtful. 

5. To science and social studies must be 
added an increased attention to the arts. Not 
the arts for mere appreciation, but the arts 
as a way of living, of taking care of excessive 
emotional energy, as a stabilizing factor in 
the restlessness which so characterizes the 
American people. Productive art, by the 
way, is a possible solution for increased 
leisure. Art instruction, as I conceive it, 
certainly functions little in the work-a-day 
habits of the people I know. 

Here again the educator is not sufficiently 
mindful of the future needs of his pupils. 
He does quite an ineffective job of instruct- 
ing in music, literature, crafts, and the 
graphic arts. 

6. A certain effect upon education will be 
the extension of adult education, which may 
fall within the province of high schools. 

7. As never before, there is the danger of 
propaganda within the schoolroom. Im- 
proved methods of communication make it 
inevitable. Educators and teachers must be 
alert in order to mitigate effectively its in- 
sidious influence. 

8. “The schoolroom of the future will be 
influenced greatly by the intellectual elite”, 
through radio, television, etc., and will not 
be left to the ineffectiveness of the narrow- 
minded, provincial teacher. What a gain for 
the student! But what a gad fly to the lazy 
teacher! 

In no way has my topic been exhausted, 
nor is there any brief for my prophesies and 
my interpretations. You may take the same 
source material, procurable from the United 
States Government Printing Office, and 
make guesses equally as good as mine. But 
may I repeat in closing, that if as educators 
you wish to be true social statesmen, you 
must be prepared in your own thinking to 
give constructive leadership to changing 
habits, ideals, and ways of living which are 
bound to result from technological advances. 
Such changes are as inevitable as time itself. 











LET THEM 


EAT CAKE! 


A plea for married women teachers 
By NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


LL THE high-school pupils refer to Miss 
Mayberry as Old Lady Raspberry. I 
was not really aware of this fact until last 
Tuesday when I was in the public library 
basement sitting cross-legged behind a two- 
foot high stack of Harper's and Atlantic 
Monthly’s and overheard Junior Donahue 
—Junior has a voice like an 8:30 warning 
bell—tell Fatty Riggs that Old Lady Rasp- 
berry sure was getting cranky. 

Junior’s general tone indicated that Miss 
Mayberry has been so designated by decades 
of high-school pupils since time began. 

Being a somewhat wiser person than I 
once was, I sat perfectly still and continued 
reading my Harper article which, oddly 
enough, dealt with the advisability of em- 
ploying married women teachers. I say odd- 
ly enough, because it occurred to me that in 
general it is the unmarried woman teacher 
who is usually labeled Old Lady So and So. 

I happen to know Miss Mayberry’s per- 
sonal history. 

Miss Mayberry is primarily an old maid 
because she is a school teacher; and, vice 
versa, she is a school teacher because she is 
an old maid. 

Miss Mayberry’s history may be, of course, 


———— 


Eprror’s Note: A subject of such particu- 
lar interest to teachers needs little intro- 
duction. Miss White backs up her plea not 
only with human-interest cases, but also 
facts and statistics. The author, who teaches 
in Central High School, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, is president of the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Northeast 
District, and is also president of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 


very unusual. Miss Mayberry was engaged 
to be married at one time, in the dim past, 
to one of the most handsome and ambitious 
young men who ever possessed ox-blood 
shoes, peg-top trousers, and a fourth interest 
in a little town grocery store. Miss Mayberry, 
however, felt that before she married the 
aforesaid young man, she should help edu- 
cate a fatherless young sister. 

Having attended a normal school and se- 
cured a teaching certificate, and having a 
natural love for teaching, Miss Mayberry 
turned to that occupation. She didn’t go 
ahead and marry the young man with the 
peg-top trousers first for the simple reason 
that Centerville school board members 
would not employ married women as teach- 
ers. So she asked the young man to wait a 
year. 

But during the year Miss Mayberry’s 
mother had to have an operation and the 
debts accumulated and sister Ellen, who was 
a bright young girl, won a scholarship. It 
was a very small scholarship, however—so 
small that it was insufficient to send her 
through college without further help. So 
Miss Mayberry asked the young man to wait 
another year. 

During the fourth year of waiting the 
young man, in an impatient moment while 
Miss Mayberry was home grading some 
spelling papers, eloped with the little blonde 
ticket-taker at the local motion-picture 
palace. 

The week after her graduation from 
normal school, sister Ellen, who always was 
a bright young girl, turned down an offer 
to teach in her Alma Mater, told her sister 
school teacher that she was sorry she couldn’t 
refund the money spent on her education, 
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and married the mayor's son in a fancy 
church wedding—bills footed by Miss May- 
berry. 

And so in the years that passed Miss May- 
berry gradually became Old Lady Rasp- 
berry and the subject for Junior Donahue’s 
loud lament in the public library. 

The truth is that Miss Mayberry is 
cranky. She is as lean and brittle and in- 
tolerant as an old-fashioned slate pencil. 
Her situation, some may say, is entirely one 
of her own making. She should have mar- 
ried the young man and let him educate her 
sister. Or she should have married the 
young man and let sister Ellen shift for 
herself. Or she should have done exactly as 
she did and have continued to take it out on 
the Junior Donahues. 

As far as I know, no one, including Miss 
Mayberry herself, has ever thought to blame 
the dust of a cheerless life on a school board 
that would not hire married teachers. 

There are in these United States, ac- 
cording to available statistics from the office 
of the National Education Association, some 
870,963 public-school teachers. Of this num- 
ber, 691,890 are women. Of the total number 
of women teachers, 77.4 per cent are un- 
married, 17.9 per cent are married, and 4.8 
per cent are widowed or divorced. 

In New York City, it is said that 40 per 
cent of the women teachers are married, but 
in Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Missouri 
the percentage drops to far below freezing. 

Why? 

Well, one reason is, we may assume, that 
more unmarried women than married 
women want jobs. But twenty-five reasons 
are that school boards in general do not like 
to employ married women teachers. 

School boards may legally hire whom they 
please and set up their own qualifications 
concerning marital status. Even state-wide 
tenure varies in different states. In one state 
tenure law, marriage is listed as one of the 
justifiable causes for dismissal. Kansas, in 
the tenure law, lists marriage, along with 
insubordination, inefficiency and incompe- 


tency, as a sufficient reason for dismissing 
a teacher. 

According to the 1938 report of the Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity of the Na- 
tional Education Association, only two 
states, North Carolina and Kentucky, and 
the District of Columbia afford specific legal 
protection against discriminatory dismissal 
on account of marital status. 

In Massachusetts a woman teacher on 
tenure must remain unmarried for all time 
in order to continue her professional career. 

Such laws sometimes lead to many sub- 
terfuges in small towns, from marriages that 
are kept a secret to long engagements that 
turn into uninspired Friday night appoint- 
ments instead of romances. One school 
board was quite agitated one spring and 
brought suit because one teacher had mar- 
ried late the summer before but had kept 
the matter a secret until the following 
spring. The board sued to get back the 
money paid to a “Mrs.” who posed as a 
“Miss”. 

One secret marriage brought about a 
scandal and dismissal so unpleasant that the 
young couple are still struggling to over- 
come such an unhappy beginning. Any num- 
ber of marriages occur in all towns after the 
nine-months term of school has started so 
that the girl may have her job one more 
year. 

The reasons that school boards do not like 
to employ married teachers run something 
like these: Employing married women keeps 
jobs from unmarried women; married wom- 
en do not devote enough time to their school 
work, being too interested in their homes; 
married women are not so professional 
minded, being less interested in attending 
teachers’ meetings and keeping up with 
modern trends in education; the woman's 
place is in the home. 

In some towns and communities, school 
boards skillfully settle the situation by hir- 
ing a few married women teachers and pay- 
ing them a maximum of $900 a year. This 
gives them the ability to indicate with a 











sweeping left-handed gesture how broad 
minded they are, and at the same time point 
out with the right index finger how eco- 
nomically the schools are run—“Our fine 
educational system is operating on a much 
better program than last year with but 
ninety percent of the cost.” 

Surely the only important matter to be 
considered in hiring and releasing a teacher 
is that teacher’s competency and efficiency. 
A good unmarried teacher is likely to re- 
main a good teacher after marriage, and a 
poor one will still be a poor one no matter 
if she patterns her life after Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce’s marital expeditions. 

Thousands of potential teachers are 
graduated every year from our teachers col- 
leges. By employing married women, say 
some authorities, these eager, ambitious 
young teachers are kept from jobs. 

Surely we all agree that we want the very 
best possible teachers for our children. Then 
why not solve this problem by retiring the 
old teachers by legal state retirement laws, 
advancing the middle-aged teachers in the 
profession, and giving all possible openings 
to the young beginning teachers, all without 
regard to whether the teacher is married or 
unmarried? 

This would surely not only solve the 
problem, but provide something else that 
the human soul aches for as naturally as a 
parched garden for rain, and that is ad- 
vancement in the profession. Retire the old, 
advance the middle-aged, hire the young, 
and be concerned about competency and 
not marital condition. 

One of the greatest handicaps experienced 
by the small school system is the rapid turn- 
over. As long as teachers are dismissed be- 
cause of the extreme crime and folly of 
marrying, and as long as marriage itself is a 
barrier, these small school systems will have 
to continue their experience of beginning 
every school year with from thirty to fifty 
per cent new teachers—teachers who must 
spend some time adjusting themselves to the 
locality, the personality of the school, and 
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whatever particular records the school files 
away in the dusty closet behind the main 
office. 

It has been said that married women are 
not willing to devote the necessary time for 
extra-curricular work because they are too 
interested in getting home to their hus- 
bands. They are not willing to attend pro- 
fessional meetings and read professional 
books. Many leaders in educational or- 
ganizations are unmarried women, it is true, 
but principally because 77 per cent of the 
women in the profession are unmarried 
women. 

As a matter of fact the normal unmarried 
young woman spends as much time in pur- 
suit as the married woman in possession. 
Either that, or she loads herself up with 
clubs, social and otherwise, so that her ac- 
tivities in non-educational work practically 
equal the married woman’s activities in her 
home making. 

According to the N.E.A. report mentioned 
before, David Wilbur Peters in an intensive 
study of ratings given to married and single 
women teachers in Virginia, found results 
slightly in favor of the married women. 
Ratings on teaching skill and personality 
given by one hundred superintendents to 
1,123 married women were slightly higher 
than the corresponding ratings for 1,123 
single women teachers, matched with the 
married group in age, training, and experi- 
ence. 

Other results of this same interesting study 
indicate that married teachers engage in a 
somewhat wider variety of forms of recrea- 
tion than single teachers; married teachers 
spend approximately twenty minutes longer 
per day in actual teaching duties than do 
single teachers; and approximately ten per 
cent more of the single women appear to 
resent the amount of out-of-school time 
which teaching exacts than do married wom- 
en. 

I do not wish to make this a plea for hir- 
ing married women. I should like to make 
it a plea for hiring efficient women regard- 
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less of whether they are married or un- 
married, and to pay them equally as much 
as the man, married or unmarried. 

In a great many towns, men are paid from 
one hundred to a thousand dollars more a 
year for exactly the same amount of work 
done by a woman. The right of a man to 
receive more than a woman has been ex- 
plained in thirty-seven languages and never 
completely understood by the woman, who, 
eight times out of ten, has as many responsi- 
bilities as the man. But why an unmarried 
man should receive five hundred dollars 
more than an unmarried woman is some- 
thing—as Browning remarked of one of his 
poems—that only God can explain. And 
God doesn’t make speeches at state teachers 
meetings. 

Mrs. Tildon is the wife of a frail old gro- 
cery clerk. Mrs. Tildon is fifty years old, but 
she is active-minded, alert, interested, has a 
degree from a well-known school, and 
enough experience in teaching to change a 
gray lump of freshman clay to something 
with form and unity and a reason for exist- 
ence. 

Because she is married, however, Mrs. 
Tildon is paid nine hundred dollars a year, 
while Mr. Youngstart, two years out of col- 
lege, collects a salary of eighteen hundred 
dollars for conducting, lackadaisically, a few 
experiments in science and locking the class- 
room door and going off for a smoke when- 
ever he gets tired of the hubbub. This may, 
of course, be entirely just and proper. If 
it is, I wish some kind somebody would take 
a couple of days off and explain it to me. 

A good teacher is the composite result of 
knowledge of subject matter, experience in 
successful teaching methods, a personality 
that enables her to blend equally well with 
an irate parent, a dull pupil, an erratic 
genius on the make, a school board member 
who has in mind to run for congress, a 
superior who operates with the weather 
vane, and a something born in her that 
persists in edging her on to attempt to in- 
spire children to learn. To function proper- 


ly she needs human association. She needs, 
in fact, every common, human experience 
that will give her the tact to lead and the 
strength to pull forty stubborn young mules 
up the mountain called Think. 

Why then, should she be deprived of 
marriage? As it is now, she is like the 
W.P.A. employee—she has first to be a failure 
in order to be a success. And it doesn’t make 
for a particularly healthy educational 
system. In marriage she learns that she must 
be willing to be wrong occasionally—she 
learns to be tactful and to consider what is 
best, not just for one, but for several. 

The unmarried teacher who spends thirty 
years in the classroom directing the daily ac- 
tivity of two hundred persons, has fewer ex- 
periences in the background to indicate that 
the mass before her is pulsating with nerves 
and sensitivity than the married woman 
who has dealt intimately with a family. 

This is not meant to be a sweeping state- 
ment. I am merely stating that by marriage a 
woman has a better chance to learn the 
understanding necessary in dealing inti- 
mately with persons seen daily. I am cer- 
tainly not advocating firing unmarried 
teachers and employing only married ones. 
I am advocating doing away with restric- 
tions against marriage. I am hoping that 
some day a teacher will be hired because of 
the ability to teach, be that teacher male or 
female, married or unmarried. 

School teaching is the only profession I 
know of that consists of some 500,000 un- 
married women, a profession that not only 
frowns upon marriage and in many cases 
fires the unwitting women who attempt it, 
but actively prevents social contact that 
might lead to marriage. 

Some small towns have rules forbidding 
women teachers to dance, to spend over a 
certain number of weekends out of town, to 
date during week-nights. Most larger towns 
have no such rulings, but as the school teach- 
er is not often invited to town social affairs, 
the withdrawal of such rules has little ad- 
vantage. 











The school teacher is not invited to the 
homes of her pupils. She is fortunate, in- 
deed, if she is teaching in her home town, 
for she then has a few acquaintances, but a 
new teacher in a strange town is often 
limited to a small clique composed of other 
teachers. 

Why not hire the married woman teacher? 
Well qualified, she is an excellent teacher. 
I rather believe that a married teacher is 
better able to retain that spice-giving flavor- 
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ing of life called a youthful outlook, without 
which all is as a dish of cold boiled turnips. 

Charles Dodgson was a school teacher. 
Perhaps it was the matter-of-fact daily 
routine of teaching mathematics that led 
him as Lewis Carroll to write such beautiful 
nonsense as: 


“I mean,” said Alice, “that one can’t help grow- 
ing older.” 

“One can’t, perhaps,” said Humpty Dumpty, 
“but two can.” 


Recently They Said: 


Dead-End Jobs 


Our studies reveal that nearly 60 per cent of em- 
ployed youth between the ages of 16 and 25, are in 
dead-end jobs. The median weekly wage for this 
employed group is approximately $12.96. This means 
that 50 per cent of them are receiving less. These 
are dead-end jobs in the sense that they do not re- 
quire any formal or technical training to enter them, 
and they do not lead any place in the sense that they 
offer opportunities for promotion and advancement 
in pay.—Homer P. Rainey of American Youth Com- 
mission, in North Central Association Quarterly. 


Not Tenure: Civil Service 


“Civil Service” is a term that immediately arouses 
approval when applied to government. No politician 
of today dares to attack the theory of Civil Service, 
yet many do not hesitate to be critical of Teacher 
Tenure, Does the public react the same toward 
“Teacher Tenure” as they would if it were known 
as “Civil Service for Teachers”?—Editorial in The 
Indiana Teacher. 


Windowless Schools 


Theaters are usually constructed without win- 
dows, and office buildings so constructed have proved 
satisfactory. Buildings without windows have ad- 
vantages that should be provided as willingly for 
school systems as for commercial recreation.—Peter L. 
Spencer in School Executive. 


Qualifications 


Certificates to teach ought to be granted for 
demonstrated competence, not for paper records.— 
Henry W. Holmes in School and Society. 


Social Problems Course 

In discussing the advantages of a social-problems 
course in the high school it must appear that citizen- 
ship training necessitates method and practice in 
meeting great social issues. If we subscribe to democ- 
racy as a social ideal and are ready to admit that 
no person, class or privileged group has a monopoly 
on wisdom, virtue, and knowledge, then it must be 
agreed that American boys and girls can with profit 
direct their study to the problems of the social world 
which they are to carry on as sovereigns, exercising 
in this endeavor such intelligence and such industry 
as they possess.—Donnal V. Smith in Social Educa- 
tion. 


Limit on Science 

If the resources available to a high school cannot 
be made to provide adequate equipment and ap- 
paratus for the entire sequence of general science— 
biology, chemistry, and physics—then it would be 
better to reduce the science sequence to only those 
courses for the teaching of which adequate provision 
can be made.—Francis D. Curtis, School of Education 
Bulletin, University of Michigan. 


School Politics 


Independent school boards are no safeguard 
against political interference in city schools in the 
opinion of Professors Nelson B. Henry and Jerome 
G. Kerwin of the University of Chicago. “Politics 
with which the schools are beset at the present time 
are injected into the schools just as frequently by 
school boards as by politicians,” the study shows, 
summarizing the results of a five-year survey. Di- 
vision of authority so that political officials are forced 
to bear responsibility to the public is the only prac- 
tical way to curb inefficiency and corruption in 
public-school administration, the investigators assert. 
—Phi Delta Kappan. 











RADIO in Chapel Hill High School’s 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


By LAURENCE W. ROSS 


HE FULL PoOssIBILitigs in the use of the 

radio as an educational instrument are 
as yet undreamed by the average educator. 
Experimentation regarding the utility of 
the radio in education has notably lagged, 
especially on the part of schoolmen them- 
selves. 

Such “educational” programs as are cur- 
rently offered by the national networks, to 
say nothing of countless local studio offer- 
ings, have already developed to the point 
where certain programs can be selected by 
administrators to augment a school’s daily 
curricular offerings. Perhaps the best known 
of such programs is Dr. Walter Damrosch’s 
“Music Appreciation Hour”, a Friday after- 
noon offering of the National Broadcasting 
Company which is familiar to hundreds of 
thousands of school children the country 
over. 

One of our purposes in this article is to 
point out the possibilities of specific well- 
established programs, such as the “Music 
Appreciation Hour,” in the group-guidance 
program of any high school in the United 
States. Of further concern to school ad- 
ministrators and teachers throughout the 


— 


Eprror’s Note: A program of guidance 
through the medium of radio offerings was 
begun last year by the author, who teaches 
English and Latin in the Chapel Hill High 
School, laboratory school of the University 
of North Carolina. Mr. Ross discusses the 
use made of certain network programs, and 
the success of the work. As far as possible, 
the radio programs referred to have been 
checked for dates and hours, EST, for the 
current school year. 


country, moreover, is the increasing com- 
plexity and variety of radio programs of 
all descriptions—commercial entertainment, 
sustaining features, pick-up features, news 
commentators, etc. 

If the school as a social institution is to 
serve the needs of its students with an ade- 
quate guidance program it cannot overlook 
the fact that part of the student's leisure 
hours is spent in listening to the radio. 
Accordingly the purpose here in treating 
of the place of radio in the guidance pro- 
gram of the school is revealed in two phases: 
(1) guidance by means of the radio in 
school, and (2) guidance in the use of the 
radio in out-of-school hours. 

While it is possible in a community pos- 
sessing a radio station to have programs 
designed for any specific guidance function 
in the schools of the community, it is of 
more general interest to glance at the cur- 
rent radio offerings available through the 
key stations of the networks. 

A brief study of the latest calendar issued 
each season by the American Association of 
School Administrators will show that radio 
programs useful in the following areas of 
guidance in the secondary-school schedule 
are mest commonly available: (1) voca- 
tional guidance, (2) health guidance, (3) 
citizenship guidance, and (4) guidance in 
leisure-time or avocational activities. 

In the area of vocational guidance per- 
haps the most effective program on the air 
comes every Monday afternoon of the school 
year at 2:30 o'clock from the Columbia net- 
work, in the “American School of the Air” 
program. Here are presented vivid dramatic 
sketches which illustrate to high-school stu- 
dents in a very vital way the challenges of 
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the various occupations, their training 
requisites, and other valuable vocational in- 
formation. It has been our own experience 
at Chapel Hill High School that the stu- 
dents invariably prefer and listen more at- 
tentively to these and other dramatic pres- 
entations than to other types of radio of- 
ferings. 

In the area of health guidance by far the 
best thing available on a large scale is the 
Wednesday series, “Your Health”, heard 
over the NBC network at 2:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon, a program organized and di- 
rected by the American Medical Association. 
This program treats a particular health 
problem (e.g., tuberculosis) each week in a 
dramatization, with a summary on the sub- 
ject by Dr. W. W. Bauer. The interest 
demonstrated in this series by students in 
the Chapel Hill High School is rather re- 
markable. The number of listeners has 
trebled since the institution of the program 
in the school’s schedule. 

In the field of citizenship guidance the 
present offerings are less well-defined, and 
a higher degree of selection is necessary. 
For a regular scheduled period within school 
hours perhaps the “American School of the 
Air” (CBS) Wednesday offering at 2:30 
o'clock is the most generally useful in this 
area. It would also be practical to include, 
if possible, selected news broadcasts (best 
determined by a study of offerings of this 
nature by stations in or near the locality of 
the school). 

In our opinion, however, the pupils’ citi- 
zenship can best be influenced by drawing 
their attention to special speakers of note, 
news events on the air, talks by political 
commentators, etc., most of which will fall 
during out-of-school hours. 

The area of guidance in leisure-time ac- 
tivities probably offers the most opportuni- 
ties through the medium of the radio in the 
school. In music appreciation there is Dr. 
Damrosch’s “Music Appreciation Hour” 
each Friday at 2:00 o'clock over the NBC 
network. Of the increasingly popular par- 
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ticipation type of educational program the 
“Music Makers” series—actual band lessons 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph Maddy, 
offered each Tuesday by NBC at 12:45 A.M. 
—is outstanding, and deserves a place in the 
guidance program of any high school. 

For literary appreciation possibly the best 
available thing is on Friday, at 2:30, the 
CBS “American School of the Air”. On 
this program selected American literature is 
featured. An appraisal of local offerings of 
individual stations will reveal other useful 
programs in these and other directions. 
Upon listening to such selected programs 
in these fields administrators cannot but be 
impressed with their possibilities for group 
guidance programs in the schools. 

Teachers in the Chapel Hill High School 
have of late been interested in the students’ 
use of radio in their out-of-school hours. 
Efforts so far have largely been directed 
toward determining (1) how many students 
have access to radios in their homes, and (2) 
the approximate time each student spends 
daily in listening to radio programs. To 
those of us who had never before considered 
the matter in the light of its educational 
implications, the results have been startling. 

It has in our case turned out that 87 
per cent of the student body of goo repre- 
sents homes with radios. Of the 13 per cent 
who do not come from homes equipped 
with radios, the majority live in remote 
rural areas where electric power is either 
non-existent or only recently installed. How- 
ever, since even these students listen occa- 
sionally to the radio at other homes and 
elsewhere, we have considered them in pre- 
paring our estimate of the approximate 
time spent in listening to the radio. The 
surprising result: the average student in our 
school spends an average of two hours and 
forty minutes each day in this occupation. 

With these sample facts before us it seems 
inevitable that educators must take cog- 
nizance of their due part in the guidance of 
students in their selection of radio enter- 
tainment for leisure hours. 
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Programs adjudged suitable for students 
will vary with the locality and the proximity 
of the stations. In order to make a thorough 
survey it would be advisable to have a com- 
mittee of interested teachers and pupils di- 
vide the task. After a period of time spent 
in listening to selected programs, the com- 
mittee can report on programs to be sug- 
gested for students and post the full list in 


some prominent place such as the library” 


bulletin board. A regular column in the 
school paper would serve to augment this 
type of service in a vital fashion. 

However, the most vital procedure of all 
would be to have the committee suggest in 
a bulletin to each teacher the programs 
worthy of commendation in the general 
field of that teacher’s subject interest. The 
teacher then mentions to his students, at 
appropriate times, certain programs in line 
with the interests developed within the 
classroom. 

In a literature class, for example, the 
teacher might during the study of a great 
drama suggest good dramatic productions 
available through radio. In the science class 
a teacher could point out such interesting 
features as “The World is Yours” (NBC 
Red), or “Science on the March” (NBC 
Blue). The social-science teacher would 
recommend such valuable features as se- 
lected commentators, “Brave New World” 
series (CBS), or “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air” (NBC Blue). Every teacher in 
every subject can play a part in this very 
worthwhile, much-needed, and legitimate 
guidance practice. 

Students can make a notable contribution 
by checking radio programs for interest and 
value to themselves. Perhaps it would be 
well for the teacher or students in a par- 
ticular class to appoint a committee whose 


duty is the checking and evaluation of any’ 
programs recommended to the class. For’ 


programs suggested through the columns of 
the school paper a student council Radio 
Committee might be made responsible. If 
there is enough interest displayed by the 


members of the staff of the paper, the staff 
might have its own Radio Committee. 
These committees should not only listen 
to and check the programs in question for 
interest to the students, but should also 
conduct periodically some kind of poll of 
the student body to determine the general 
popularity and practicality of the programs 


‘which have been recommended. The results 


of such polls should be tabulated and, at 
least in local instances, made known to the 
broadcasting officials. 

This is but one available means of en- 
couraging worthwhile programs and at the 
same time discouraging those offerings 
which are uninteresting to-and unsuitable 
for thé students for whom they are in- 
tended. 

For a further study of the possibilities 


which we-have suggested here it would be — 


advisable for interested teachers and admin- 
istrators to obtain the material currently 
offered to them by the following agencies: 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 

485 Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 

(Teacher’s Manual for “American School of 
the Air”) 

American Association of School Administrators 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

(Radio Calendar) 


& 
National Broadcasting Company 
Educational Director 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 
(NBC Music Appreciation Hour “Instructor's 
Manual”, and NBC Educational Bulletin) 


U. S. Office of Education 

Dept. of the Interior 

Washington, D.C. 

(Bulletins on school broadcasting and school 
use of the radio. Radio scripts are also 
available for school use and educational 
rebroadcasting) 


For a more complete list of aids to edu- 
cators see the Appendix to Margaret Har- 
rison’s book, Radio in the Classroom (Pren- 
tice-Hall). 
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Putting zip and purpose into the 


By 
DONALD G. McGAREY 


octor Thomas H. Briggs has made a 
D statement to the effect that perhaps 


‘the best single index to a school principal's 


educational effectiveness is the type of fac- 
ulty meeting which he holds in his school. 
With belief in the truth of that statement, 
it is with considerable misgiving that the 
writer recalls faculty meetings which he has 
observed in secondary schools on past occa- 
sions. 

It is the writer’s observation that in many 
schools of today faculty meetings are of a 
boresome bulletin-board type. They con- 
tribute little to the solution of actual prob- 
lems facing the faculties concerned, and 
still less to their professional growth. In 
many of them, time much needed by teach- 
ers with overloaded schedules is monoto- 
nously used to make announcements which 
could better be made in special bulletins 
issued to faculty members. These bulletins 
might then be retained through the weeks 
for reference on other occasions. 

‘In many other meetings, “little dictators” 
pronounce ready-made school policies and 


fe 


Eprror’s Note: The author is vice-prin- 
cipal of the senior high school in Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. He reports that the faculty- 
meeting program discussed in this article 
has been adopted by the school, and that it 
has met with good response from the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Mr. McGarey states that 
he has used the same plan for organizing 
professional-type faculty meetings in the 
two previous high schools in which he has 
served as administrator, with similar re- 
sults. 


FACULTY MEETING 


school programs which the teachers them- 
selves have to execute, but in the formula- 
tion of which those same teachers have not 
had any part whatsoever. These meetings 
concern themselves with such items as: 
“Room 308 is now leading in the sale of 
minstrel tickets”, “We are going to use a 
new marking system from now on. This is 
it”, etc., etc. 

It is with uneasiness, then, that we think 
over such faculty meetings, when the schools 
today are faced with important and chal- 
lenging problems like that of thorough- 
going revision of curriculums; when within 
the schools departmental barriers and jeal- 
ousies still exist; and when countless situa- 
tions cry out for improvement. 

We cannot think of a more vitalizing 
supervisory project for any principal to 
undertake than the development of a pro- 
gram of professional-type faculty confer- 
ences for his school. 

We do not know of a better way to break 
down departmental barriers and jealousies 
than to lead a faculty into the group con- 
sideration of common problems. If prop- 
erly approached and carried out, such fac- 
ulty conferences will contribute much to 
the improvement of any school, the better- 
ment of the faculty’s esprit de corps, and 
the attitude of faculty members toward fac- 
ulty meetings. 

It would appear that if faculty confer- 
ences are to be improved themselves, and 
are in turn to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the schools in which they are held, 
many of the principles of good teaching 
must be followed in their preparation and 
execution. In the traditional-type faculty 

‘ 
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meeting, the principles of good teaching are 
either ignored or are grossly misused. 

In setting up individual faculty confer- 
ences or in planning a series of them, it 
would appear wise to treat subjects or prob- 
lems suited to the needs and interests of the 
faculty concerned. A principal who devotes 
a major portion of his time to his most im- 
portant function, the improvement of in- 
struction in his school, will in his super- 
visory visits and conferences with his teach- 
ers, time and again find them facing com- 
mon problems—problems which both he 
and the staff agree must be solved. What 
better topics need be sought for group con- 
sideration in faculty discussion meetings? 

Or perhaps the principal will see fit to 
ask the teachers early in the year to submit 
statements of their two or three most press- 
ing problems which are of general enough 
import to warrant group action. These of- 
ferings may then be telescoped into a single 
list and re-submitted to all teachers, who in 
turn check the half-dozen or so problems 
which they would most like to see consid- 
ered by the faculty as a whole. Through this 
process the half-dozen topics which have the 
most appeal to the entire faculty become a 
guiding list for use in selecting subjects to 
be considered in particular faculty confer- 
ences. 

You will note that this is a “guiding” list. 
Departure from this list may be made at 
any time during the year: in order that 
newly arising problems of common interest 
may be considered, or if, when considera- 
tion of any particular problem gets under 
way, it should appear best to follow out the 
solution of that problem through several 
conferences. In either event the faculty is 
constantly and coéperatively solving prob- 
lems of immediate interest to them in their 
school. 

In setting up objectives and procedures 
for any faculty conference, we should see to 
it that there be maximal participation in 
this work by the faculty members. The 
principal who does all the work himself 


overlooks an important principle recognized 
in good teaching. Plans for any such fac- 
ulty conference as we have in mind should 
be the product of the work of a well-selected 
committee of three to five members. This 
committee should see to it that its plans 
call for the use of methods which will en- 
list the coéperation and participation of 
all faculty members in some manner or 
other. 

Suppose now that the principal has se- 
lected the committee and is ready to in- 
augurate plans for a conference. It would 
seem wise in most situations to ask that com- 
mittee to help in selecting the topic to be 
considered. Having done this, it would seem 
sensible that the committee’s next step 
would be to determine two or three very 
clear, specific, and worthy objectives for the 
conference ahead. These objectives should 
be readily recognized and understood by all 
faculty members. They should be capable 
of achievement in the single conference for 
which they are set up. They should either 
constitute the solution to the problem un- 
der consideration, or be definite steps in the 
direction of that solution. Activity for ac- 
tivity’s sake has little value. So it is with 
aimless faculty conferences. 

Once these objectives have been set up, 
the planning committee, keeping in mind 
the desire to engage all faculty members 
actively in the proposed conference, should 
find it fairly easy to design general methods 
or procedures which will lead to their ob- 
jectives. 

Topics selected in the ways described 
previously will in all likelihood carry with 
them intrinsic motivation for their own dis- 
cussion. However, it will often help to 
motivate the discussion of a problem if a 
preparatory bulletin—a “stimulator’—is is- 
sued to all faculty members some days in 
advance of the meeting time. This bulletin 
sets forth the objectives of the conference, 
contains several stimulating thought ques- 
tions to lead one’s thinking in the direction 
of these objectives, and lists a few of the best 
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bibliographica! materials available. These 
materials will be in the professional library 
of the school, or obtained from outside 
sources and placed upon reserve in the li- 
brary during the period of preparation for 
the conference. This “stimulator” should 
of course be short, interesting, and thought- 
provoking. 

If the principal and his planning com- 
mittee have selected honest-to-goodness 
specific objectives for the faculty discussion, 
the methods to be used in their achieve- 
ment will in all likelihood suggest them- 
selves, 

In some conferences, the major activity 
will take the form of a panel discussion. Or 
perhaps the introductory panel discussion 
will be followed by a general discussion 
from the floor led by the chairman of the 
panel. On other occasions the sole activity 
will be a general faculty discussion follow- 
ing the outline suggested by the questions 
in the “stimulator”, and will be led by a 
capable chairman who has served as a mem- 
ber of the planning committee and is there- 
fore thoroughly familiar with the outline. 

Sometimes the “Kilpatrick Discussion 
Sheet” will be used as the center of the 
faculty discussion. Occasionally, one or two 
speakers will outline the major points to be 
considered and they will be followed by a 
general faculty discussion of the points 
which have been raised. 

In any case the type of activities to be 
used in a conference will be suggested by the 
objectives for the conference. They will 
lend themselves well to the achievement of 
those objectives if the principal and the 
committee pay attention to the principles 
of good teaching as they attend to this phase 
of their planning. 

Another thing to which the good teacher 
looks is the matter of “stage-setting”. How 
often faculty meetings are held at the close 
of a hard day’s work, in one of the regular 
classrooms where the air has already been 
well used and the seats are hard and straight 
and arranged in straight rows. A principal 


and the committee would do well to select 
the most pleasant room in the school build- 
ing for conferences. The library, cafeteria, 
or one of the teachers’ rest rooms will pro- 
vide a far better setting for a good discus- 
sion than the traditional classroom. 

If at all possible the faculty conference 
should be held on school time. The result- 
ant attitude on the part of faculty members 
will be better, other things being equal, if 
on the day of such a conference school is 
dismissed a bit earlier than usual. 

Even if the conferences cannot be held 
on school time, much can be done to put 
teachers in the proper frame of mind for 
profitable discussion. In addition to having 
the conference in a pleasant section of the 
building, precede it by an “ice-breaking” 
period of fifteen minutes, during which tea 
or other refreshment is served to faculty 
members by a girls’ organization in the 
school. 

This bit of a socializing period is of con- 
siderable aid in bridging the gap between 
that last nerve-wracking study-hall period, 
and the mental struggle with a professional 
problem which is to follow. Why should 
psychology be ignored in the arrangement 
of a faculty meeting? 

Assuming that the preceding steps have 
all been taken in the preparation for a 
faculty conference, and the stage is all set, 
certain things should be of concern in the 
actual management of the conference activi- 
ties. 

The good teacher carries out his lesson 
plan with enthusiasm and dispatch. Little 
groping or hesitation is in evidence. Like- 
wise, the conference should be started with 
dispatch and kept moving with the objec- 
tives always in full view. 

A good lesson plan is devised to the end 
of accomplishing certain goals within a 
specified time. Why then should a faculty 
conference be drawn out and out? The 
committee will do well to see that the con- 
ference does not last beyond a previously 
determined time limit. It is good psychology 
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to terminate a discussion while those par- 
ticipating are still eager for more. 

The chairman of the discussion should 
see to it that many faculty members are 
called into the discussion at some point or 
another. The good teacher makes it easy 
for reticent pupils to contribute to any 
classroom discussion. Belief in the demo- 
cratic way of doing things demands that 
solutions to problems, and conclusions 
reached by any group, be the total product 
of all the ideas contributed by the partici- 
pating members of that group. 

If a conference is to move along the lines 
pre-determined by the planning committee, 
and with the enthusiasm and dispatch urged 
in the preceding paragraph, the key man in 
the proceedings is the chairman. 

The best discussion leaders are not neces- 
sarily school principals. Teachers in social- 
studies classes, for example, who daily prac- 
tice discussion-leading techniques, may be 
used profitably as committee members. The 
chairman should be a member of the plan- 
ning committee, so he can see that its plans 
do not go askew in actual execution. 

Now that we have planned and carried 
out our actual conference, an important 
step in the teaching process remains. We 
have set up our objectives. We have de- 
signed procedures which have provided for 
the motivation of the discussion in question, 
and for maximum participation in that 
discussion on the part of the faculty mem- 
bers. We have provided a psychologically- 
fitting atmosphere within which the con- 
ference may take place. We have carried 
through with dispatch the actual conference, 
and now we come to the last meeting of the 
committee, which has to do with the evalua- 
tion of the outcomes of the conference. 

The skillful teacher constantly provides 
some means of evaluating the results of his 


Emphasis 
Speech education is the new area for special em- 
phasis during the present school year in Iowa schools, 


teaching procedures. To what extent were 
his objectives achieved within the period 
under consideration? The committee needs 
not only to determine to what extent its ob- 
jectives were achieved. It must also list both 
those features of the conference procedures 
which worked well and should be repeated 
in future conferences, and those which 
tended to hinder the achievement of the 
objectives and hence should be avoided in 
planning future faculty discussions. The 
principal will do well to make note of these. 

As another piece of work for the commit- 
tee in this last meeting, it would be wise to 
formulate a summary of points brought 
out and agreements reached in the confer- 
ence just finished. This summary might also 
indicate the next step in completing the 
solution of any problem which requires a 
series of conferences. This summary can 
then be distributed to all faculty members 
as a review, and a “clincher” to the discus- 
sion in which they have participated. 

To carry through the procedures outlined 
in this article, in preparation for a faculty 
conference, requires time and much effort 
on the part of the principal and the com- 
mittee. Good teaching does not just happen. 
It is the product of careful planning and 
hard work. Then, too, the democratic mode 
of approach described has certain implica- 
tions for us. The way of democracy has some 
difficulty in claiming absolute efficiency 
from the standpoint of time and effort, but 
much to claim in terms of total educative 
effects. 

It is our belief, based upon experience 
with the procedures outlined, that when a 
principal pays attention to some of the 
principles of good teaching in his arrange- 
ment of faculty meetings, what has previ- 
ously been a bore may become a boon to 
the faculty. 
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announces Miss Agnes Samuelson, superintendent of 
public instruction of the state. 
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The American Public 
does not want Good Schools! 


By an EASTERN SUPERINTENDENT 


UBLIC education is one of the American 

fetishes. Educators, politicians, bible- 
pounders, and popular columnists refer to 
it as the great achievement of democracy. 
These protagonists quote statistics as to 
enrollment, value of buildings, endow- 
ments, and similar material items to show 
that the American system of education is 
the best on earth. 

These statistics may show that it is the 
biggest, but the simple fact is that it is 
not the best. The Great American People 
do not want good schools. 

Changes in educational procedure are re- 
sisted more completely and more success- 
fully than those in any other part of the 
social order. The Average Citizen is always 
ready to succumb to pleas to return to the 
ways of his fathers. Mother never was able 
to bake a loaf of bread which was as even 
in texture, as uniform in content, or as 
pleasant to the taste as the loaves which 
are produced by any bakeshop. The slogan 
“Bread like mother used to make”, how- 
ever, will still sell more loaves than any 
accurate description of them. 

Father’s manhood is the basis of appeals 


——2—_ 


Epiror’s Note: Very seldom does THe 
CLEARING House publish an anonymous 
article. This one was submitted to us by an 
executive of a textbook publishing com- 
pany, to whom the author had sent the 
manuscript for an opinion. We have verified 
the fact that the writer is a superintendent 
of schools in an Eastern state. The second 
half of the article is devoted to suggestions 
for changing our curriculums and our pro- 
cedures. 


to buy soap, toilet-water, and other doo- 
dads which would have caused the old man 
to hide under the barn if they had ever been 
applied to his person. The old ways are still 
thought to be the best ways. 

This resistance to change is strongest in 
the case of institutions with which the 
average person has been closely associated 
for long periods of time. Family life per- 
sists in spite of the trend toward communal 
living. This common desire to keep the 
home as it is is meat for the jaws of the 
demagogues who stampede the masses. 
Threats against the sanctity of the home, 
of the persons in it, of the house which 
holds it, when pictured skillfully as coming 
from the opposite party, will change great 
blocks of votes. The American Home is the 
shibboleth before which worship all of the 
adoring ward-heelers and county leaders of 
every political machine. 

The public school, next to the home, is 
most closely connected with the life of an 
individual during his early years. Between 
the ages of six and sixteen it uses more of 
his time than does any other agency, except 
his bed. In it he meets his friends, learns 
to be a social creature, and occasionally 
exercises his mind. In it he learns to think 
traditionally and to respect old ideas, which 
is of far greater importance than the pur- 
suit of truth and the acquiring of real 
knowledge. 

The child eventually becomes a voter, a 
taxpayer, and a parent. In all three capaci- 
ties he has some influence upon educational 
procedure. His elected officials administer 
the schools; his tax money pays for the 
buildings and for the salaries of the em- 
ployees; his children fill the classrooms, 
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What is his attitude toward this institu- 
tion which is so intimately his? Does he 
wish to have it administered more efficient- 
ly? Does he wish it to be alert and pro- 
gressive? Does he wish it to lead in educa- 
tional and social evolution? He does not! 
He wishes it to remain the same school 
which he attended. He wants his children 
to have the same lessons which were ad- 
ministered to him. He prefers to have them 
filled with the same ideals and ideas that 
fill his own mind, rather than to have 
those which are necessary for life in a new 
world. 

In short, he wishes the school to be the 
one unchanged link between his experiences 
and those of his children. 

Johnny can never thrill to the wonders 
of “The Birth of a Nation”; he has never 
seen Mathewson or Lajoie or Collins; he 
will never be able tv drive down Lovers’ 
Lane with the reins tied around the whip 
handle. He can never play football as it 
was played before its misalliance with 
basketball. He cannot tip over back-houses, 
steal melons, or harry the deacon’s cows. 
He has even lost the flavor which was 
found in the furtive sweetness of the only 
All-American Game, Post-office. 

Johnny's boyhood is made up of another 
set of heroes, games, and adolescent sex 
customs. The school alone is common to 
both father and son. Father will not have 
this changed. 

The maintenance of the status quo is the 
supreme function of the school boards. 
These governmental committees, made up 
of a curious mixture of politicians in the 
bud, persons motivated by a real desire for 
public service, and citizens with personal 
axes to grind are the millstones around the 
neck of progress. They are keenly aware of 
the wishes of the public and feel strongly 
that their purpose is to keep the schools at 
the low level which will meet with public 
approval. 

The professional educator, whether com- 
missioner of education, superintendent of 


schools, principal, or teacher, is always ready 
to meet with others of his kind and discuss 
new means for improving the minds of the 
children in their charge. The roll of na- 
tional conventions, of sectional conventions, 
state meetings, county conventions, and 
local teachers’ meetings is of tremendous 
length. At these meetings, which are legion, 
they seriously propose new methods of in- 
struction, revalue old ones, set up objectives, 
build plans for a new social order, and 
generally advocate tearing down and start- 
ing over again. 

The uninformed listener is easily misled 
by the torrent of words. He believes that 
he is listening to a group of persons who 
are keenly aware of the needs of a machine 
civilization and are doing their best to meet 
these needs through the schooling of young 
persons. If he would really learn what is 
taking place he must follow these educators 
back to their individual baliwicks. 

Some actually try to put some of the 
proposed practices into effect. A few succeed 
in overcoming the inertia of the boards 
which employ them and so make a begin- 
ning—which is eventually destroyed by the 
aroused parents. 

The greater part of these professional 
educators, however, are more astute politi- 
cians than they will admit. They make 
glowing reports to school boards about the 
ideas which are presented at the conven- 
tion; they use these ideas as the basis of 
discussion at meetings of their own staff; 
they make statements to the press which 
contain them. Without progressing, they 
create the impression of progress. Change- 
less, they seem to be continually in flux. 

They become adept phrase-makers. Their 
slogans, “Every child a challenge and an 
opportunity”, “Schools for Democracy’s 
children”, “Education for tomorrow”, 
“Schools and the new social order” create 
the atmosphere of motion toward a definite 
goal. Their actual purpose is to impress 
fellow Rotarians. 

In this manner the schools become 
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labelled as progressive, as up-to-date, as 
better than the schools in Hicksville. The 
comparison with Hicksville is made cau- 
tiously by the educator, in confidence, to 
some influential citizen who cannot keep a 
secret. Town pride, or city pride, is such 
that the populace in general is always ready 
to believe that anything in its own com- 
munity is superior to anything in Hicks- 
ville. 

Soon the legend becomes accepted as fact. 
The citizens believe that the schools are 
becoming better and that there is real 
progress. 

True, Johnny is doing the same arith- 
metic work which father struggled with 
twenty years previously and is often using 
the same textbook. He is studying geogra- 
phy books, the contents of which, except for 
rescrambling the map because of Mr. Wil- 
son’s Treaty at Versailles, are essentially 
unchanged. He is reading history books 
which are full of age-old appeals to sec- 
tionalism, nationalism, and jingo-ism. He 
sings the same songs which father sang, 
with the possible addition of “Home on the 
Range”. 

Except for the fact that he reads better 
and writes worse, Johnny is being educated 
exactly as was his father. 

Once the belief in the excellence of the 
schools has become established, daily evi- 
dence of lack of change passes unnoticed. 
Two events alone can destroy it. An un- 
successful football season, marked by the 
defeat of the local high-school team by the 
acknowledgedly inferior team from Hicks- 
ville will undermine the public faith al- 
most as quickly as will the failure of the 
children of the Rotarians in the college- 
entrance examinations. 

In spite of the large salaries paid to pro- 
fessional coaches and the lack of discrimina- 
tion of most colleges, both catastrophes do 
occur. When these happen in the same 
year, the school administrator usually 
seeks more fertile fields in which to sow 
his words of wisdom. 


The conscientious man who is in charge of 
a public school system has one of the most 
trying positions in public life. He must use 
stealth and subterfuge in all of his works. 
An idealist, he must compromise with all 
those who oppose the achieving of these 
ideals. Keenly aware of the demands of a 
machine civilization, he must permit the 
existence of a pre-victorian educational 
system. His board of directors, the school 
committee, make sure of this. This group 
of very average citizens, sure of their 
normality, are certain to dismiss him if he 
attempts to do the work which should be 
done. 

Any competent educator who thinks at all 
about the ability of his charges to meet life 
as they will find it could radically revise the 
going system of public schooling, making it 
at once more efficient, more pleasant, and 
more economical. 

The first great change needed is in the 
teaching force. These worthy friends of the 
politicians who are in control of the city 
are frequently unaware of the needs of their 
pupils. Although they are often compara- 
tively uneducated themselves, they are sup- 
posed to be all things to all pupils. 

A grade-school teacher is required to 
teach the fundamentals of arithmetic, of 
spelling, and of language; to read under- 
standingly and with appreciation and to 
impart these abilities to her pupils; to help 
them to understand the life of their neigh- 
bors and the life of similar persons in 
foreign countries; to teach them to sing 
accurately from notes and to love great 
music; to bring them understanding of great 
scientific principles; and to instill a love of 
nature and an interest in natural occur- 
rences. She must teach the skillful manipu- 
lation of artistic materials and at the same 
time bring to pupils an intellectual ap- 
preciation of the work of the masters of the 
arts; teach the use of the voice in a pleasant 
manner, with correct choice of words; and 
train the child in the correct care of his 
body and his person. She must develop in 
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her class the desire to eat the correct kinds 
of food; help all of her students to become 
wholesomely aware of their social relations 
with their fellows and to be well mannered 
in these relations; discipline misbehaving 
pupils; and indoctrinate the class with an 
intelligent patriotism and love of country. 

She must do all of these things every day, 
and must be continually aware of the inter- 
play of personalities in this mass of con- 
flicting intelligence so that she will be able 
to develop complete human beings from the 
children who come to her on the first day 
of school. No person can be as gifted spirit- 
ually and intellectually as this list of duties 
would require. Even geniuses would have 
difficulty in being enthusiastic daily about 
clean teeth, great paintings, and long divi- 
sion. No sensitive person can long endure 
the terrific emotional and intellectual strain 
which teaching causes, without soon losing 
the fineness of her insight behind the dull- 
ness of routine procedure. 

Fortunately the strain is very small upon 
those teachers who are unable to understand 
what the task is. The greater part of the 
teaching force in any community has been 
through the system of education in which 
they have come to take part. It has left 
them intellectually sterile and emotionally 
sluggish. Daily enthusiasm and effort are 
impossible to teachers who so rarely under- 
stand the exigencies which call for them. 

There is little hope of any wholesale 
revision of the courses in State Teachers’ 
Colleges, Normal Schools, or colleges of 
education. The only hope is that of dis- 
tributing the few great teachers to as many 
pupils as possible. 

Studies have been made of the efficiency 
of the moving picture as a teaching device. 
These show that learning is measurably 
better with the picture than with the 
teacher, even with the poor films which 
are available today. The cost of the teach- 
ing film today is about five dollars a reel. 
Even at this cost, it would be possible to 
obtain the use of 250 of these a year, by 


eliminating one teacher from the school 
system. With the increased use of these 
films, the cost would probably become less. 
Some of the books now in use could be 
eliminated entirely, with an added saving 
to the taxpayers’ pocket. 

Apart from the reduction of the cost of 
instruction, would come better teaching. 
The few great teachers, under the direction 
of one of the intelligent educational ad- 
ministrators, could prepare films which 
would contain only superior work. Errors 
in procedure would be eliminated by re- 
takes and in the cutting room. 

It is entirely possible that this effective 
teaching would reduce appreciably the time 
necessary for the learning of the funda- 
mental tools of number, speech, and song. 
An excellent case could be made for the 
teaching of primary reading by the same 
method, but with somewhat smaller groups. 
Wide use of the teaching film would mean 
better instruction at a smaller cost. 

In the second place, great improvement 
will come through intelligent use of the 
radio. This modern instrument of not-so- 
refined propaganda is used to broadcast 
children’s programs whose chief feature is 
the establishing of sustained nightmares. 
Orphan Annie and Jack Armstrong tear at 
the heartstrings of all the dear young listen- 
ers with appeals to eat Wheaties or to drink 
Ovaltine, while escaping from the toils of 
insane Chinese bandits or tribes of South 
African Bushmen. The sleep and much of 
the nervous energy of the children who 
subject themselves to this nightly torture is 
forever gone. 

The history of today is of far greater im- 
portance than that of yesterday. Pupils in 
school could hear the actual roar of battle 
guns and the screams of the wounded with 
less strain than that which was felt when 
they heard Skippy chased by the laughing 
bear on the mysterious mountain, and 
would become ardent pacificists instead of 
nervous wrecks. 

They could hear the deliberations of leg- 
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islative assemblies, with a more wholesome 
understanding of the devious ways of the 
political leaders of their fathers. They could 
listen to the great dramas as they are pre- 
sented on the stage, if any are ever presented 
again. They could become familiar with the 
voices and the ideas of great world figures. 

With the introduction of television pupils 
will be able to see the opening of Congress, 
the dedication of the postoffice at Podunk 
Center, and the coronation of King Adolf 
the First. History will become the living 
pageantry of the electric machine. Persons, 
events, and places will be seen by all. France 
may be a section of the map of Europe in 
the school geography, but when it has actu- 
ally been seen it becomes a living country. 
Television broadcasts of French homes, of 
the French countryside, of the French cities 
and industries will be real experiences 
which will be of far more lasting importance 
than the vicarious ones of today. The world 
will pass before the eyes of the pupils. 

The use of the radio and television, like 
that of the moving picture, will make it 
possible for large numbers of pupils to learn 
at the same time. Class size can be increased 
and the teaching staff reduced. The instruc- 
tion, if by electrical transcription, can be 
scientifically corrected until it becomes ex- 
act and impersonal, rather than meaningless 
and personal. The poor teacher will be of 
little influence upon the plastic minds of 
little America. 

The third necessary change is one which 
is more important than the others, since it 
can come at once and so be immediately 
effective in the lives of the pupils who are 
now in school. This change is in the content 
of the curriculum. Present-day subjects are 
outmoded for the most part, and where the 
name might still exist on the list there is 
tremendous need for a complete revision of 
the material which is organized under a 
particular label. 

Transportation companies have learned 
that safe driving can be taught. The vast 
toll of life and limb on the American high- 


ways could be rapidly reduced if all high- 
school pupils were taught to operate cars by 
trained instructors. Safe driving is a matter 
of competent training. In one generation 
the highways could be made comparatively 
safe places instead of a shambles as they are 
at present. 

Correct interpretation and understanding 
of modern advertising should be definitely 
connected with advice on adequate purchas- 
ing plans. Pupils should be instructed in 
buying value for the money which is avail- 
able. They should learn to require standards 
of quality in place of appealing radio pro- 
grams. They should learn to insist upon 
accurate measure and good material. The 
complete idiocy of purchasing a particular 
brand of soap in order to make friends, of 
being conscious of tattle-tale gray, of hali- 
tosis, and of pink toothbrush, must be 
clearly driven home to each person. 

Enough elementary psychology should 
be included in this course for the pupil to 
be able to recognize the various emotional 
appeals when they are present in advertis- 
ing. Such education would probably take 
much of the glamor from the American 
magazines, but it would result in a better- 
fed and better-clothed population. 

Manual training should be replaced by a 
course in being a handy man in the home. 
Replacing faucet washers, repairing the 
electrical equipment which is in the home, 
refinishing and re-upholstering furniture, 
papering the walls of the home, painting 
the woodwork, setting broken window 
panes, and the several other items of work 
which are constantly necessary in every 
home should be a definite part of the educa- 
tion of every boy. 

The teaching of Household Arts, Domes- 
tic Science, or Foods and Clothing, as the 
course is variously labelled, should prepare 
the girl to be a housewife in the same 
intelligent manner. The various tasks in the 
home should be taught as thoroughly as it 
is humanly possible to teach them. All girls 
should be required to take this course. 
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Both boys and girls should be trained in 
family relationships. Sex instruction should 
not be given at the adolescent period, but 
the intricacies of family life, the inter- 
dependence of the various members, the 
disposing of the family income, the duties 
of the father, of the mother and of the 
children, should be taught clearly rather 
than being allowed to come from that in- 
stinctive understanding which is supposed 
to be latent in the human animal, but 
which is non-existent. 

Physical education should place its major 
emphasis upon personal fitness. The great 
team sports of baseball, football, hockey, 
track, and basketball, should be supple- 
mented and largely replaced by games which 
can be played by two persons. The habit of 
regular exercise for fun and for physical fit- 
ness should become a definite part of the 
American man and woman. We must 
change a nation of watchers into a nation 
of doers. 

Oral reading, formal debating, bookkeep- 
ing, are out of date as they are organized at 
present. The use of the family budget, 
taught in the course which is organized 
around family relations, is all the keeping 
of books which is needed in the case of most 
pupils. Except for incidental voice training, 
which is taught better when taught by it- 
self, oral reading has no value and is an 
archaic item in a modern scheme of educa- 
tion. Debating is in the same category. 

The most terrifically misused time in the 
present school system is that which is spent 
in the teaching of literature. There are 
countless examples of selections which are 
reminiscent of grandmother’s day, which 
have no place in schools of today, and which 
are particularly difficult for modern boys 
and girls. 

“The Village Blacksmith”, “The One 
Horse Shay”, much of Dickens’ writings, all 
of Shakespeare’s, “The House of the Seven 
Gables”, and many other titles are required 
reading in nearly every school system. The 
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background of these pieces of literature is 
that of a past age. Boys and girls are un- 
able to understand writing which has no 
meaning in life to them. To use the one- 
horse-shay epic as an example is perhaps 
unfair, but this particular poem contains 
so many words which are entirely without 
meaning today that it is probable that no 
city child ever understands what the poem 
is about. 

Textbooks in literature do not contain 
even a fair sample of the great writers since 
1900. Dickens may be able to describe a 
Christmas dinner admirably, but the read- 
ers will actually drool more when exposed 
to some of Thomas Woolf's descriptions of 
food. 

The thesis that literature is hopelessly 
outmoded by the rapid advance in modern 
life is worthy of an article in itself. Suffice 
to say that boys and girls in our schools 
today have not the living background which 
was present for the children of even fifteen 
years ago. The physical world has changed 
so rapidly that allusions and comparisons of 
writers of the early nineteen hundreds need 
lengthy explanations and extremely minute 
definition. They no longer are vital and liv- 
ing works since they involve experiences 
which are wholly apart from the life of the 
pupils who read them. 

The place of Victorian and pre-Victorian 
writing is in the university and college. The 
schools of today need literature from the 
men of today who use the language and the 
figures of speech of a machine age. 

If all of these changes were made; if some 
school man who is a professional educator 
but who still has a forward looking mind 
were allowed to work his will with the 
schools in his charge; if these schools were 
allowed to turn out better trained pupils at 
a lower cost to the taxpayer; if all of these 
things occurred, an aroused public would 
demand an immediate reversion to the 
schools of the past. The Great American 
People do not want good schools. 











“May I WRITE a PLAY?” 


Another angle of correlation 
By RAYMOND GRUNER 


Ay I write a play about Thomas Jef- 
ferson?” inquired a seventh-grade 
girl as she approached my desk. 

“Just why did you select Jefferson?” I 
questioned, noticing the weekly news reader 
she held in her hand. 

“You see this article,” continued the 
junior playwright, “telling about the new 
five-cent piece and the three-cent stamp the 
government is issuing in honor of Thomas 
Jefferson. I can write a play about a junior- 
high-school boy who collects coins and 
stamps as a hobby. Then I could get 
credit in both history and English for it, 
couldn’t I?” 

Several weeks later this pupil turned in a 
one-act play, depicting in fifteen minutes 
production time the efforts of a stamp and 
coin collector to justify his hobby to his 
complaining mother, who objected to his 
keeping the library table so littered with 
stamps, hinges, albums, etc. As the boy 
explains why he is proud of the new Jeffer- 
son stamp, the lights upstage fade out, those 
behind the gauze curtain appear, and there 


He 


Eprror’s Note: This article explains the 
integrated social studies-creative writing- 
speech arts program which the author con- 
ducts in the Huntington Beach, California, 
junior high school. Since writing this ar- 
ticle, he reports, the city council has invited 
him to produce his pupils’ plays in the 
municipal auditorium as a children’s theater 
project. He states that during the 1937- 
1938 school year, one seventh-grade class of 
thirty-six pupils voluntarily wrote eight one- 
act plays, sixty-three poems, and more than 
two hundred stories. 


are played three scenes in the life of Jeffer- 
son—his writing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the purchasing of Louisiana, and 
the founding of the University of Virginia. 
To explain the viewpoint and procedure of 
the juvenile author, Jean Whittaker, a brief 
quotation from her own story is inserted: 
“Our class was very interested in writing 
plays and stories, and I was particularly 
interested. One day as I was reading our 
current events, I noticed an article saying 
there would be a new Thomas Jefferson 
stamp and nickel. This interested me very 
much, so I looked up references in reliable 
books and wrote my play about Jefferson. 
While vacationing at Tahoe I saw two 
lakes that had Indian legends about their 
origins, and I wrote historical fiction stories 
about the lakes. One is named Fallen Leaf 
and is about Fallen Leaf Lake and the 
other is about Tahoe, which I named Lake 
of Deep Waters. As soon as we can discover 
a way to make a lake appear on the stage, 
I’m hoping to make this story into a play.” 
Perhaps this junior-high-school girl and 
her classmates have helped to answer the 
problem of what to do on composition day 
when despairing pupils chew their pencils, 
crumple up sheets of paper, and helplessly 
remark, “I can’t think of anything to write.” 
How the creative urge can be correlated 
with social studies is expressed by Barbara 
Chamness: “I have always been interested 
in Southern Europe and the people who 
live there. I have read many books on that 
subject. One day as I was reading how 
foreigners had such a hard time coming to 
America and how difficult it was for them 
to find friends, I wondered why I couldn't 
bring out those ideas in a play. Bulgarians 
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wear beautiful costumes and have pretty 
dances, so I made my play about Bulgarian 
children who had just come to America. 

“My teacher knows about a place in Los 
Angeles where a person can study about all 
kinds of foreigners. This summer my parents 
will take me there so I can see the Bul- 
garians wearing their costumes and doing 
their native dances. Then I can make some 
corrections in my play and have it ready 
when school opens in September.” 

Betty Spears, the only pupil to complete 
two one-act plays, describes in detail how 
she first seeks an original idea, then out- 
lines her story, and secures the opinions 
and coéperation of her classmates before 
and during the actual writing of her plays. 

“All my life I have loved to write,” de- 
clares Betty. “I write stories and letters to 
myself and keep a diary. Last October (I 
am in the seventh grade) our teacher ex- 
plained how his pupils had written stories 
that were good enough to be made into 
plays and produced in the school audi- 
torium. He said we needed a Christmas 
play, and that if any of us were interested, 
he would give us permission to try. 

“I tried so hard to get an original idea 
for my story. I was interested in gypsies, 
owned a gypsy costume, and had had my 
fortune told by a gypsy lady. I knew that 
gypsies didn’t like the customs of ‘gorgio’ 
people, so I made my story about a gypsy 
girl, named Tania, who wanted a Christmas 
tree more than anything else in the world. 
There didn’t seem to be any way for her to 
get it because her parents didn’t believe in 
Christmas trees. First, I made an outline for 
the story, then wrote it. 

“Just as I finished my story, it was an- 
nounced that the school would have a 
musical program at Christmas instead of a 
play. I waited until almost Christmas vaca- 
tion before I handed it to my teacher. When 
we came back to school in January, he told 
me that it could be made into a play. First, 
I did much research work about gypsy chil- 
dren. I read two Junior Guild books and 


looked up material in the encyclopedias 
and reference books in the school and city 
libraries. Then I wrote the play. 

“On Monday my teacher told me that he 
had a surprise for me. The finest professors 
of children’s literature at the University of 
Southern California had read every word of 
my play and had made suggestions for 
improving it. I did this by changing parts 
to bring out the true meaning of Christmas 
so my gypsy girl would understand the 
Christmas spirit as well as get her tree and 
pretty presents. My classmates showed good 
sportsmanship by acting out the play dur- 
ing English periods, and they certainly gave 
me many new ideas. 

“Only a few weeks ago, I wrote another 
play. It is about a summer camp. The re- 
search work for this play was very different. 
The Boy and Girl Scouts in my class who 
had been to camps told me their experi- 
ences, and I talked with a lovely lady at the 
Y.W.C.A. in Santa Ana who has had charge 
of many camps. She has made arrangements 
to take me to her summer camp on Catalina 
Island free of charge so I can use my own 
experiences in my new play. I'll improve it 
this summer, and I have made plans for 
another new play. 

“I love to write poems, too,” concluded 
Betty. “I have written eight this year. I 
like to correct the rhythm in my poetry. 
Naturally, I am proud of my plays, stories, 
and poems, and I look with great hope into 
the future of my writing.” 

At no time did I, the homeroom teacher 
of a fast-moving seventh-grade class, require 
my pupils to write plays. I merely stated 
what my boys and girls had done in former 
years, and from time to time reviewed plays 
and read short stories and original poems 
that had been written by my former stu- 
dents. Never did I prescribe a definite 
length for the story or designate the exact 
title for any pupil’s written work. 

A word about the curriculum which made 
possible this great degree of correlation 
between English and social studies should 
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be given. The vice-principal and counselor 
had long believed that the homeroom 
teacher and pupils should come into a 
closer understanding of one another’s prob- 
lems. She holds that “every teacher is a 
counselor, every pupil a case study.” 

To understand thoroughly the problems 
of each child and to devise ways for sympa- 
thetic guidance or development of his tal- 
ents, this counselor felt the pupil must 
spend more time during the school day with 
the homeroom teacher and come in contact 
with fewer teachers. As a result of this partial 
break from the departmental organization, I 
taught my own class four periods each day, 
two for social studies and two for English. 
Thus it can be understood why Jean could 
earn credit in both social studies and Eng- 
lish for writing the Thomas Jefferson play. 

If the pupils weren’t required or even 
urged to write plays, short stories, or poems, 
the question arises—would they engage in 
this type of work? The answer comes em- 
phatically in the affirmative. From the 
thirty-six pupils in this seventh-grade class 
there came voluntarily during the 1937-1938 
school year, eight one-act plays, sixty-three 
poems, and more than two hundred stories. 

I also taught an eighth-grade English 
class under the old plan of one period per 
day for each subject, and the results, con- 
sidering the brief time for class instruction, 
were equally gratifying. One eighth-grade 
girl wrote a play, six girls and four boys 
engaged in poetry composition, and practi- 
cally all forty pupils produced stories. 

Six pupils, three in the seventh and three 
in the eighth grade, turned out historical 
fiction. In the opening paragraphs of this 
article I mentioned Jean’s stories concerning 
the formation of two California lakes, 
Tahoe and Fallen Leaf, and how the Great 
Spirit created these bodies of water for the 
benefit of the primitive, trusting savages. 

Hildrith, who had just returned from a 
trip to the East, made the caravans retravel 
the old Santa Fe Trail. Bob fictionized the 
discovery of the Sequoia trees. James pre- 


sented the Mexican side of the struggle to 
retain California, and how a heavy fog 
turned the tide of battle in favor of the 
Americans at the battle of San Pasqual. 
Jimmy, Jr., chronicled the adventures of a 
Scotch lad living in the Hawaiian Islands 
who became a stowaway to San Francisco 
in order that he might join in the search 
for gold. 

Dick Wilson in describing his creative 
efforts states: 

“One day our teacher read us three his- 
torical fiction stories written by boys in the 
eighth grade. I decided to write one with 
Death Valley as the setting, as I had visited 
that place several times. For two weeks I 
dug up information about that place. I 
imagined I was a boy who went with the 
Manly party that first discovered Death 
Valley, and how I helped them escape from 
that fiery furnace. 

“I have always liked football, so I decided 
to write a play which I named One Less 
Than a Dozen. My idea was that nobody in 
the room had written a play with all boys 
in it. I though it would be interesting to 
show how boys get into trouble and have 
thrilling adventures. Eleven boys organize 
a club, but get into fights and trouble. They 
get their football team started and just bare- 
ly win their game with the East side gang. 

“I have written two poems about dogs 
to show the two sides of a dog’s life—the 
comical one, and his love for his master. I 
got ideas for the poems from my own dog, 
which I truly think loves me as his master.” 

Certain pupils take a liking to only one 
type of creative work. Chrystabel Hughes 
expresses her love of poetry composition: 
“I have always been interested in writing 
poetry, but I suppose I never would have 
started writing it, if it hadn’t been for the 
interest my fifth-grade teacher took in me. 
She saw I liked poetry and asked me why I 
didn’t try to write. After a bit of thought, I 
took a pencil and sheet of paper and went 
off by myself. Then I found how interesting 
and easy it was. 
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“When I showed my first poem to my 
mother, she told me to keep trying. In the 


sixth grade several of my classmates and I - 


wrote many poems, and my interest grew. 
This year my teacher encouraged me a 
great deal and told me that three of my new 
poems had been selected to be printed in a 
book of children’s poems and plays. I wrote 
another one for my chum’s original play. 
I think writing poetry is one of the best 
things to do in spare time.” 

After the poems, stories, and plays have 
been written, comes the most enjoyable 
phase of the program—the speech work. 
With very few exceptions the boys and 
girls love to be in a play or to recite their 
poems and stories before the class or 
student-body assemblies. 

My seventh-grade class enthusiastically 
accepted an invitation of the school council 
to present a program before an assembly in 
the school auditorium. In their effort to 
give something different the class voted to 
produce two of its original one-act plays, a 
comedy, and the Jefferson play, and decided 
that four of the boys and girls should give 
their poems and stories as musical readings. 

Every pupil, it was agreed, should have 
some part in the program. The authors of 
the plays volunteered to take minor roles 
in the productions. Thus their classmates 
with a flair for acting, but not so talented 
in writing, would have the opportunity to 
participate in the type of activity in which 
they were interested. 

As usual, there was competition among 
the boys for such coveted positions as stage 
manager, electrician, or property man. The 
more timid girls were glad to serve in the 
capacities of prompters, keepers of the ward- 
robe, etc., while those interested in art 
designed and made the programs. 

Just as the maxim, “Every teacher a 
counselor”, is accepted as an_ essential 
feature of present-day education, so should 
a new one, “Every teacher a teacher of 
corrective speech,” become as universally 
accepted. Certainly every child needs some 


form of speech correction work. What was 
accomplished along this line properly be- 
longs in another article, but the speech 
teaching procedures are based upon the 
following fourfold hypothesis: 

1. The teacher must understand his pu- 
pils and know the specific remedial work 
that each child needs. 

2. There are certain fundamentals and 
techniques that the pupil should master. 

3. The mastery of these fundamentals and 
techniques must not be made too formal. 
A meticulous insistence on uninteresting 
details and an excessive amount of drill 
soon kill the enjoyable features of partici- 
pating in dramatics. 

4. If the pupil does a good interpretation 
of the lines he is speaking or the character 
he is portraying, that is splendid. He should 
never be publicly humiliated or scolded for 
his errors. Usually a juvenile who has given 
a poor or mediocre performance in dress 
rehearsal will do his best in the final pro- 
gram if the director quietly and kindly 
points out to him in a private conference 
the good qualities and the mistakes in his 
work. 

In what types of plays do boys and girls 
enjoy participating? The first ones written 
by my pupils, three years ago, contained a 
considerable amount of slapstick and 
breath-taking incidents. At first the pupils 
defended these objectionable features by 
replying, “That’s the way they do it in the 
movies. Most plays we read are like that.” 

“Through subtle suggestion, the authors 
and actors were induced to eliminate the 
questionable and retain the clean, whole- 
some comedy, and to interweave into their 
plots both substance and an_ inspiring 
message. 

Of greatest importance is the demand by 
the boys and girls that the drama they 
produce be original. If a pupil prefers to 
work in secret and surprise the instructor 
with a completed play, as sometimes occurs, 
and the plot is much worn, then the young 
playwright should find some unusual twist 
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that will give new form to the old idea. 

That boys and girls enjoy taking part in 
serious plays is evidenced by the fact that 
158 pupils made application for parts in 
Marian Overocker’s Why the Easter Lily Is 
White. Only thirty characters were neces- 
sary. Marian’s play, produced during Public 
Schools Week in 1937, was pronounced by 
a leading play publisher to be “one of the 
loveliest Easter plays we have ever read”. 
The history of its plot, which Marian 
originated when she was a seventh grader 
and completed in drama form as a ninth 
grader, follows: 

Marian first wrote a short story of three 
children, one of them blind, who took 
withered lilies to lay at the door of the 
Kind Stranger who had been crucified be- 
tween two thieves. When she was in the 
eighth grade, her story was published in 
the Easter number of the Presbyterian Sun- 
day School paper, Queens Gardens. She 
gave her story as a reading on numerous 
occasions—before a meeting of the Rotary 
Club, at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and for the graduation program. 

While she was in the ninth grade, she 
noticed in some obscure place the fact that 
lilies of the Holy Land were not white but 
were similar in color and size to the 
anemones in the United States. In her play 
she had the three children, the blind Esther 


carrying the anemones, and their parents, 
start for the tomb of the Saviour on the 
first Easter morn. 

Before they could make their exit there 
was enacted behind a gauze curtain the 
Resurrection scene. When the tableaux had 
faded, the astonished family beheld the first 
Easter lilies in the arms of Esther, whose 
sight had been restored. As they marveled 
at the miracle, a great light shone on Esther 
and a Voice intoned the Easter message: 

“Lift up your heart. This day the Scrip- 
tures have been fulfilled. Thy Heavenly 
Father, who sent His only Son into the 
world, that ye might have everlasting life, 
hath blessed thee. Each springtime He will 
cause these flowers to burst forth, as a 
memorial to the Resurrection of Him who 
gave the promise, ‘Lo, I will be with thee 
always.’ ” 

What then, is the role to be played by 
the teacher in such a correlated social- 
studies, creative-writing, speech-arts activity? 
It is that of a sympathetic counselor. By 
judicious guidance the instructor can make 
his boys and girls realize that their everyday 
experiences are worthwhile—that the way to 
write interestingly and effectively is to write 
about the things that are nearest at hand 
and with which they are the most familiar 
—and most important of all, encourage the 
children to produce that which is original. 


Parcel-Post Rates on Books Reduced 


Parcel-post rates on books have recently been 
slashed to a small fraction of the rates that pre- 
vailed until a few weeks ago. This means a saving 
in postage expense for every school in its dealings 
with publishers. Administrators may wish to see 
that all faculty members are informed of the new 
rates, and the condition under which they may be 
obtained: prominent marking of the package as 
“Books”. 

The new rate on parcel-post packages of books 


is a flat 114 cents a pound, regardless of the number 
of pounds, with zone charges eliminated. Book 
packages up to 70 pounds may now be sent from 
New York to California for 114 cents a pound. 

Typical comparisons: A four-pound book pack- 
age going to the 8th zone formerly cost 48 cents. 
It now costs 6 cents. This package, mailed to a point 
within the first zone, formerly cost 12 cents, and 
now costs 6 cents. 
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Libraries Use WPA Guides 


Many high schools report that they have placed 
various volumes of The American Guide series in 
their libraries, and have found them useful as 
reference materials in socia!-studies classes. These 
guide books are being prepared by the Federal 
Writers’ Project of the WPA. One group of guide 
books covers individual states, other groups cover 
individual cities, regions, etc. The series is still in- 
complete, but many volumes are now available. 
Catalogs may be obtained from WPA headquarters, 
Washington. 


Teachers Select Teachers 


A democratic plan of selecting new teachers for 
vacancies is functioning successfully in the public 
school system of Springfield, Mo. A Personnel Com- 
mittee of Springfield teachers was appointed to de- 
velop a more adequate method of selecting new re- 
cruits. The committee has developed a plan of action, 
and now carries out a function that formerly be- 
longed solely to the superintendent. Recommenda- 
tions of the committee on applicants for teaching 
positions are submitted to the superintendent, who 
can accept or reject the reports. But to date neither 
the superintendent nor the Board of Education has 
found it necessary to ignore the recommendations 
of the committee.—V. M. Hardin in Curriculum 
Journal. 


Cafeteria Etiquette 


An assembly program, “Emily Post Visits the 
Cafeteria”, was recently presented by pupils of the 
Manhattan High School of Women’s Garment Trades, 
of New York City. By means of paired scenes on an 
auditorium stage decorated to resemble the school 
cafeteria, pupils were shown, first the wrong way, 
and then the right way, to act in the following 
matters: “Entering the Lunchroom”; “Lunches from 
Home” (a “style show” of poorly and properly pre- 
pared lunches); “Lunches from the Counter”; and 
“Having Fun in the Lunchroom.” 


Consumer Education—25% 


Separate courses in consumer education are given 
in 47 out of 196 California secondary schools inves- 
tigated by John B. Thomas, Rio Vista, Calif., High 
School. 


“The Nuggetteers” 


“The Nuggetteers”, of the Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., is a small club of pupils who like 
books, and whose purpose is to find worthwhile but 
neglected books in the school library, and then to 
“advertise” and “merchandise” those books to the 
student body. The librarian coéperates by suggest- 
ing suitable books. The sales campaigns that mem- 
bers then work out on each book may take the form 
of an article in the school newspaper on some sen- 
sational feature of the book, mention of the book in 
a class or club that is dealing with a related subject, 
or a poster. As a result of such activities, good books 
that have not been borrowed from the library for 
two or three years sometimes become “best sellers”. 


Plan for Stammerers 


Teachers of the Boys High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
report all stammerers to the personnel department. 
The pupils reported are scheduled for speech cor- 
rection classes. The subject teachers of each stam- 
merer are sent notices about him, containing ten 
printed recommendations: 1. Insist on prompt com- 
pletion of all written assignments. 2. Call on him 
as frequently as on other pupils, but during the 
first few weeks ask questions that can be answered 
in a few words. g. Insist on answers in completed 
sentences. 4. When he stammers, have him pause, 
take a breath, and begin his sentence again, speaking 
slowly and carefully. 5. Do not rush him. 6. Kind- 
ness, calmness, and consideration should be reflected 
in your voice when you speak to him. 7. Assign 
monitorial tasks to him, and praise him on his 
efficiency and helpfulness. 8. Stammerers who are 
good students can be asked to give outside assistance 
to less capable pupils. 9. Get his classmates to co- 
éperate, so that he will not be subjected to imitation, 
ridicule, or humiliation. 10. The most important 
service you can render to the stammerer is the fre- 
quent pat on the shoulder, word of encouragement, 
and praise for a good performance in speech. 


This Club Applied Science 


The Science Club of the Las Vegas, N.M., High 
School recently served the community by conducting 
a survey of the waters of the county, in which the 
pupils analyzed the fluorine content of waters in 
municipal reservoirs, private wells, etc., in both towns 
and rural districts. Pupil members of the Science 
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Club also compiled the case histories of many people 
of the county whose tooth enamel had been dam- 
aged by waters with too high a fluorine content. 
Waters identified as dangerous will be treated. 


Erasmus High’s Peace Week 

Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., con- 
ducts an annual Peace Week in April, during the 
anniversary of America’s entry to the World War, 
and a week of peace activities centering around 
Armistice Day, November 11. Most of the classes this 
spring had special peace programs. Art classes made 
slogans and posters for all bulletin boards. Economic 
classes investigated the cost of war and its economic 
causes. English classes studied books, poetry, etc., 
concerning peace. Science classes delved into war- 
fare’s diversion of science to destructive ends. Assem- 
blies saw a short play developed from Bury the Dead. 


Exhibit Finances Clubs 


The enlargement of the activity club program 
of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa, was blocked by lack of funds from the 
school board and lack of interest on the part of 
some pupils and teachers. An Activity Exhibit was 
planned to overcome those obstacles. Space in the 
school gymnasium was allotted to each activity club 
of the school. Clubs that produced handwork of- 
fered pieces for sale, Pupils and teachers attended 
the exhibit by homeroom groups, and were won over 
by what they saw. The profit from handwork sales 
was $40.62, which allowed the purchase of needed 
supplies for activity clubs, and the formation of four 
new activity clubs. 


Conservation at Aitkin High 


“Human and Natural Conservation” is the title 
of a ninth-grade required course of the Aitkin, 
Minn., High School. There are four relatively short 
units on human conservation: Orientation, concern- 
ing adjustment to school life; How to Study, on the 
conservation of study time; Safety, devoted largely 
to the automobile and highway safety; and First Aid, 
in which the human body and methods of treatment 
for accidents are considered. The fifth unit, which is 
18 weeks long, is Natural Conservation. Its six sub- 
jects deal with the conservation of: Soil, Water, 
Minerals, Forests, Wild Life, and Recreational and 
Scenic Resources. No textbooks are used, but the 
school has assembled many reference books, govern- 
ment pamphlets, and miscellaneous literature. 


Banking Unit Play 
When Galtier School’s (St. Paul, Minn.) seventh 
grade wanted to visit a local bank, during the course 
of a unit on banking, each pupil composed a letter 
to the president, asking permission for the visit. 


The two best letters were then selected and mailed. 
They brought a favorable reply, and the trip took 
place. After their visit, the class decided to put their 
combined impressions of the trip to the bank into a 
radio play. The play was approved, and a few 
weeks later the pupils presented it on the regular 
school program of a local station.—WILLIAM ScAN- 
LAN, in the Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Librarian Culls Articles 


A monthly printed list of “Magazine Articles of 
Interest to Teachers,” available in magazines taken 
by the school library, is compiled by Maud Minster, 
librarian of the Senior High School, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania. Copies of the list are distributed to the 
faculty. Under the name of each magazine are listed 
the titles of the articles in the current issue which 
Miss Minster considers to be the most valuable. For 
a recent month’s list she selected articles from thir- 
teen journals, five of which were not professional 
magazines. 


Pupils Build Houses 


The building trades have been taught in the 
High School at Highland Park, Ill., for the past thir- 
teen years, side by side with college preparatory 
subjects. During that time, pupils of the school have 
erected seven houses, one school building, and one 
addition to a school building. Each house has been 
the product of a single year’s work, and has been 
sold soon after completion. In the spring, teacher 
and class draw up plans for the next project. An 
architect is then consulted upon the plans. Work 
begins with the fall semester, halves of the class al- 
ternating morning and afternoon on construction 
work and classroom subjects. The teacher is a car- 
penter. For the plumbing, bricklaying, wiring, and 
plastering, specialists are called in as overseers and 
teachers. The whole program is based upon the fact 
that the age of growth is the best age at which to 
learn a trade.—Richard L. Sandwick in Curriculum 
Journal. 


Democratic Schools 


Both teachers and pupils play a part in forming 
the administrative policies of the public schools of 
New Rochelle, N.Y., reports Herold C. Hunt, super- 
intendent of schools. A teachers’ council, composed 
of members selected by the teaching body, meets with 
the superintendent once a month to discuss matters 
affecting teachers and pupils. And once a month a 
committee of fifteen pupils, from fifth to twelfth 
grade classes, one from each school in the city, 
meet with the superintendent. From these meetings 
have developed suggestions for changes and im- 
provements which the superintendent passes on to 
the Board of Education. 











Harbor High’s Profitable Community Project: 


The SCHOOL CARNIVAL 


By TROY A. SNYDER 


NE OF the most rapidly developing ac- 
O tivities in the extracurricular field is 
the school carnival. Although it is steadily 
growing in popularity we seldom hear much 
about it. There are a few good books on the 
subject—books that are valuable to anyone 
wishing to organize such an event—but they 
do not cover the entire field by any means. 

Harbor High School has just completed 
its ninth annual all-school carnival. Perhaps 
our experience with the organization and 
administration of this event will prove in- 
teresting and suggestive to those who wish 
to sponsor school carnivals. 

The primary purpose of the carnival is to 
raise money through the codperative efforts 
of pupils’ and parents’ organizations con- 
nected with the school. As a rule, the more 
organizations participating, the greater the 
interest and the better the carnival. 

In some schools each organization that 
participates is permitted to keep all, or a 
percentage, of its carnival profits. In others, 
of which our school is an illustration, a 
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Eprror’s Note: The _ receipts were 
$561.72; the expenses, $153.96; the net 
profit, $407.76—and the school’s enrollment, 
543 pupils. The author tells the whole story 
of the codperative work of the local P.T.A., 
the pupils’ groups, and the faculty of the 
Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio, in 
making this school carnival such a success. 
He discusses the most successful of the nine- 
teen stunts and features. And in an accom- 
panying table, he lists the group sponsoring 
each of the activities, and each feature’s re- 
ceipts, expenses, and profit. The author is 
assistant principal of the school. 


common goal is set up—to raise money to 
buy new band equipment, to send the band 
to the state band festival, etc.—and all 
groups work toward the common objective. 

Regardless of the method of allocating 
the profits, there are certain definite princi- 
ples and procedures which should be kept 
in mind if the carnival is to be a success. 

When the school has decided to have a 
carnival and has definitely determined the 
method of distributing the profits, some re- 
sponsible person should be appointed to 
take charge of the organization program. 
Where the event is an annual affair it is 
advisable to have the same person act as 
administrator each year. 

The first problem of the carnival admin- 
istrator is to secure the codperation of the 
P.T.A’s, the school clubs, musical and dra- 
matic groups, and the various teaching de- 
partments. His next job is to supervise the 
selection of activities for the carnival and 
to make sure that any given activity fits the 
organization planning to sponsor it. 

For instance, we have found that the 
P.T.A. groups, whose active members are 
usually women, are most successful when 
conducting such activities as the coffee shop, 
bake sale, and ice cream and popcorn sales. 

Most of the materials used in the coffee 
shop, and all of the confections sold at the 
bake sale, are donations from the members 
of the grade school and high school P.T.A’s. 
The statement of this year’s receipts and ex- 
penditures in Table I shows that these 
parent-sponsored events cleared $116.56. 
The ice cream, pop, and popcorn are pur- 
chased, and account for the greater portion 
of the expense of the carnival. 

Such events as the baseball throw, the old 
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TABLE I. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, NINTH ANNUAL ALL-SCHOOL CARNIVAL 


Sponsor Activity Receipts Expenses Profit 
Ast Department .......ccccccccccccces -Balloon Bursting ............+++++++- $ 815 $ 200 $ 6.25 
Camere CEed 20... cccccccccccccccccccce House of Horrors ..........++++e0+0 12.40 — 12.40 
Movie Operators ..........+-+++- oveces Mickey Mouse ............-..- ehecnes 17-75 7.00 10.75 
MNS GID cscs ccccccccccnccoccese -Varsity Show ...... Rédekadeeewe beatin 31.65 1.36 30.29 
Senior Girl Reserves .............+se00+ ey Gatbery oo ccccccccccccceccccee 20.45 — 20.45 
Senior Girl Reserves ...........-ssee00. GOED accacccecssvcccccccceosceseses 4-10 — 4-10 
gth Grade Girl Reserves ..............+- Candy, Popcorn Balls ............+++- 15.70 — 15. 
7th and 8th Grade Girl Reserves ........ Balloons, Fortunes .......-.......++- 27.85 3.00 24.85 
unior Dramatic Club ..............++. BERT WORUND nc cccccsccoccoscecccesese 23.80 — ~~ 23.80 
SE SED osseccccccccsccoscevseses PE BMD scsescesccsrctucestes 11.10 8.35 2.75 
RO CED oc ccccccccccccccccsccccs BEE 40006 esntdwdtuwanwss<cenenyen ee 79 —-—ss-:'79.05 
Baeters” Cheb 2. nc ccccccccccccccces Secs Sanednnceodedecdnsessesegseaenes 46.85 35.72 11.18 
Latin-Spanish Clubs ...........++.-+e00- Dart Throwing ........++++++see+00e $2.15 — $2.15 
Manual Arts Department ..............-. Shooting Gallery ........0ccccccccees 7.80 2.90 4-90 
Manual Arts Department ..............- BOUVGMED cnccccccccceccocccccceceees 5.00 2.90 2.10 
ST CED icscccsccccecesseseees ET UO 6. chcveccewscecnconsense 21.25 — 21.25 
DC MGEds ocscccnecccccesesess PEED chsss0keevncscceconeeanedes 24.72 — 24.72 
Washington School P.T.A. ............- GEE GED crccdcccccccevesscccense 78.50 9.90 68.60 
— BEE WaMals eccensenccvevccas Ice Cream, Popcorn .............+++- 93-45 70.21 23-24 
iscellaneous, clean-up, decorations, tickets..........0++seeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeees — 10.62 
MEE akbdeno6 4 e060 av 6066006060 cbi0w05660000054064Re0pRaNeeeeeeeess $561.72 $153.96 $407.76 76 


country store, the house of horrors, the 
dance and dramatic productions are ideal 
for student organizations. Groups should be 
encouraged to develop new ideas and try 
them out, but the director should see that 
they also hold fast to the old ideas that are 
consistent money makers. One of the most 
difficult jobs of all is to find new things 
that are suitable for the school carnival. 

The possibilities for advertising such 
functions are almost limitless. We use the 
local newspaper, the school newspaper, as- 
sembly stunts and announcements, and a 
parade through the business section of the 
town. The business men enjoy and appreci- 
ate the parade, and their interest is so great 
that they protested vigorously when, because 
of unusual circumstances, we planned to 
omit it this year. Needless to say, they got 
the parade. 

Because it is an all-school carnival and 
includes grade pupils as well as high-school 
students, practically every home is reached 
either directly or indirectly by student ad- 
vertisers. Furthermore, most of the parents 
are solicited for contributions to the coffee 
shop, bake sale, and the old country store. 

As we suggested before, one of the most 
difficult jobs of the administrator is that of 
finding activities suited to a school carnival. 
Then, too, it is not always an easy matter to 


keep out objectionable concessions which 
usually involve gambling in one form or 
another. 

The word “objectionable,” as used here, 
is a relative term. Some communities see 
nothing wrong with a church which collects 
money to redecorate its parsonage through 
bingo, raffles, or the gambling games usually 
found at a street carnival. Other communi- 
ties frown on such practices and some pre- 
vent them by legal action. Experience has 
shown that such games are not only un- 
desirable but are unnecessary to the success 
of a school carnival. Such events are gener- 
ally sponsored and patronized by adult 
groups. The children, as a rule, have no use 
for them. 

The administrator will have to decide 
such matters on the basis of his own judg- 
ment and the community attitude. He may 
have to exert his power of veto when some 
adult group which has been invited to par- 
ticipate desires to act as a sponsor for a 
raffle. 

Children like best the carnival events 
which provide activity, excitement, or some- 
thing to eat. Such things as the throwing of 
baseballs at wooden milk bottles, with 
candy prizes for the winners, or bursting 
balloons with darts, are always popular. 
One of the new events this year was an 
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air-rifle shooting gallery. The targets were 
discarded light bulbs fastened to a revolving 
wheel. The dramatic productions are usu- 
ally fast-moving variety shows. Two reels 
of Mickey Mouse films are popular with 
adults as well as with children. 

Other consistent favorites are the “House 
of Horrors” and the “Old Country Store”. 
These, and many other activities, are de- 
scribed in considerable detail in a book by 
Canopy.’ The dance is one of the best 
money-makers and is patronized by high- 
school pupils and adults. The school dance 
orchestra provides the music and the stu- 
dents sometimes provide a floor show. The 
school band gives a concert in the afternoon 
and evening to open the carnival officially. 

The remainder of our concessions can be 
summed up in two words, “food” and 
“drink.” In the 1938 carnival $263.32, or 
about 47 per cent of the total receipts, 
were for food and drink, most of it con- 
sumed on the premises. The profits on ice 
cream are small because the policy has al- 
ways been to “fill "em up”, regardless of 
the expense. 

Another important job of the adminis- 
trator, or of a committee appointed by him, 
is to see that all the available rooms suitable 
for such purposes are used in the carnival. 
Classrooms with removable desks are useful 
for certain types of shows or such events as 
the bake sale. The gymnasium is ideal for 
dart throwing or shooting. We use our 
wood-working shops for the “House of Hor- 
rors”. The home economics rooms, or the 
cafeterias in schools which have them, are 
excellent for a coffee shop or a tea room. 

Ice cream, pop, popcorn and candy stands 
are located in the halls. The school store or 
bookroom is used for the “Old Country 
Store”. Our movies are shown in the audi- 
torium on a standard 35mm. sound projec- 
tor but there are obvious advantages in hav- 
ing such a show in a smaller room if a 
16mm. outfit is available. 

The variety shows are staged in the audi- 

1Canopy, Willard B., “The High School Stunt 


Show and Carnival,” pp. 1-115, T. S. Denison and 
Company, Chicago. 


torium. They run on a definite schedule, 
and the room is cleared after each show. 
They are limited to twenty minutes, with 
a ten-minute interval for clearing the hall 
and getting a crowd for the next event. It 
is a good idea to limit the time of the shows 
to twenty or thirty minutes in order to pro- 
vide a greater turnover. 

The use of the school public-address sys- 
tem accounts for the short interval needed 
to get a crowd. At one time the shows were 
presented in a small room and ten or fifteen 
performances were necessary to permit all 
the spectators to see the show. In the audi- 
torium two or three performances suffice. 
There is no waiting in line to see the shows; 
it is much easier for the student actors; and 
the natural advantages of the stage can be 
utilized. 

Some teacher should be placed in charge 
of all equipment. He should check it out to 
the several organizations and see that it is 
returned to its proper place. Rules should 
be set up concerning left-over materials 
such as candy and pop. If any electrical 
apparatus or fixtures are to be used the 
janitor should check all hook-ups before 
the current is turned on. Of course, all 
school equipment that can be adapted to 
show purposes should be utilized. 

We have found it a good policy to have 
all decorations and posters put in place by 
the Art department. The service group of 
this department makes the posters for all 
carnival events upon the orders of the spon- 
sors. If the Art department places the signs 
there is little danger of damage to the walls 
and furniture. Thumb tacks are used to 
fasten objects to wood and cellophane tape 
is used on glass and plaster. 

All decorations should be of such a type 
that children are not tempted to remove 
them. Such things as balloons and serpen- 
tine must be placed far out of reach if they 
are to last very long. Serpentine is espe- 
cially undesirable because it adds greatly to 
the litter on the floor. 

To accommodate the grade children the 
afternoon carnival hours are from one to 
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four o'clock. In the evening we open at 
seven and close at ten o'clock. The events 
in the gymnasium are stopped at eight- 
thirty, and the floor is then cleared and 
prepared for the dance which begins at 
nine and ends at eleven. 

Most of the preparation for the carnival 
is made ahead of time. On the Friday when 
the carnival is held the classes run until 
10:30 A.M. At this time all pupils are dis- 
missed to participate in the parade, which 
usually lasts about an hour. All of the 
concessions run between 10:30 A.M. and 
1:00 P.M. The coffee shop opens in time to 
serve noon lunch and does not close until 
the dance is over at 11:00 P.M. The women 
in charge of the coffee shop ease the burden 
by working in shifts. 

It is probably advisable to establish a 
central purchasing agency for all materials 
and supplies used in the carnival. The per- 
son in charge should be familiar with the 
needs of the various groups—he usually 
learns by experience—and should be very 
careful in placing his orders. If he is doubt- 
ful about the popularity of ice-cream cups 
as compared to Eskimo Pies or Klondikes 
he should consult some local ice-cream 
dealer and get the facts in the case. If he 
does not do so he may be left with a couple 
of hundred of ice-cream units which he can- 
not sell. 

The same rule applies to other goods. At 
the start it is better to order too little than 
too much. Frequently a dealer will donate 
five or ten gallons of ice-cream or a half- 
dozen cases of pop. If he does not donate 
them, he invariably gives the school a spe- 
cial discount on the order. Many unused 
items can be returned and arrangements 
should be made for this when the order is 
placed. An experienced person can greatly 
increase the profits by careful purchasing. 

All tickets cost five cents and are sold at 
a central ticket window. One ticket admits 
the buyer to any of the shows or concessions. 
The student ticket-takers are carefully se- 
lected by the sponsors. They turn in the 
tickets after each performance to the car- 


nival secretary, who counts them and credits 
them to the proper organization. This plan 
has been very successful during the nine 
years we have used it. 

The sponsors and ticket-takers are noti- 
fied ahead of time as to the color and type 
of tickets to be used. This is a necessary 
precaution and discourages attempts to sub- 
stitute other tickets for the real ones. The 
final report of the carnival secretary is 
compiled from the statement of ticket re- 
ceipts. Tickets are never redeemed for cash 
but must be used in the carnival. 

A different type of ticket, costing fifteen 
cents, is used for the dance. Because of the 
large crowd at the dance we have found it 
necessary to charge spectators as well as 
dancers. The dance has always been one of 
the most popular features of the carnival, 
especially for the senior-high-school pupils 
and the alumni. 

Each group is responsible for cleaning 
up the space which it uses during the car- 
nival. It is very advantageous to keep the 
thing centralized as much as possible. Be- 
cause we have no concessions there, we close 
off the third floor entirely during the event. 

On Saturday morning the members of 
the Honor Society complete the cleaning 
job by sweeping and mopping the halls, 
gymnasium, and auditorium. They report 
at seven-thirty and are through with the 
work before noon. They do the job will- 
ingly and well. 

It is the hope of the writer that this 
rather detailed report will prove suggestive 
to those who are interested in school car- 
nivals. The plan can be modified to fit any 
school. Such a carnival will not only raise 
money but will provide wholesome recrea- 
tion for many members of the school com- 
munity. 

We cannot place too much emphasis on 
the need for parental coéperation and par- 
ticipation in the school carnival. Once the 
adults get into it they enjoy it immensely. 
There is a definite value in the spirit which 
prompts parents, teachers and pupils to say, 
“Well, we put it over again.” 
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2 THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —* 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: FREDERICK GORDON LYLE, EFFA E. PREsToNn, Douc- 
LAS S. Warp, Ceci, W. RoBERTS, ROBERT B. Nixon, GRACE LAw- 
RENCE, WALTER S. McCottey, R. J. BRETNALL. 


We consider it gross flattery when teachers are 
accused of being dangerous radicals. Half of ‘em 
don’t know a left wing from a right, except in fried 
chicken. E. E. P. 


© 


Great Character Builders 


1. The high-school coach who is positive that 
a championship team is a splendid character build- 
ing device for everyone—the players, the water boy, 
the sports writers, the superintendent, the Chamber 
of Commerce. Incidentally, it's SWELL publicity 
for the coach and will undoubtedly put him in line 
for that vacancy in the big city. After that he will 
strive valiently to build enough character to win 
the Big Thirteen Prep pennant, so that his next step 
up will be the job at the new college. 

2. The instrumental music leader who has every 
third-grader tooting, fiddling or pounding—not to 
help them to enjoy music, but to provide “material” 
for a bang-up high school band or orchestra. IF he 
drills them hard enough, they'll get a blue ribbon 
at the state contest and the director will be able to 
blackjack the Board out of a nice advance in salary. 

D. S. W. 
© 


The much ballyhooed activity program would 
be improved if teachers remembered that activity 
and achievement are not synonymous. __E. E. P. 


© 


Integrated Integration 


Like high feathers for ladies’ hats, integration is 
all the rage. Teachers’ Colleges are giving courses, 


Hh 


Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe Ciearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


magazines are publishing articles, schools are trying 
experiments. Some of us have a feeling that among 
good teachers, integration has been going on since 
the world was young. What a shock will come if 
some people discover that they have something that 
does not carry the first sheen of new metal! 

Like most educational movements, integration 
will do some good. Unfortunately in too many in- 
stances the inexperienced are trying to mix two or 
three good ingredients in good old grandmother's 
style. We shall see many hybrids—some will be good. 
Biologically speaking, a large proportion of hybrids 
are sterile. R. J. B. 

© 


If all the teachers who think that they are in 
line for an administrational position were placed 
end to end, they would reach—and reach. 

Cc. W. R. 


© 


Democracy on a String 


The superintendent addresses the teaching staff 
on the opening day of school: 

“I've been doing a lot of thinking this summer. 
I am convinced that the only way to save our 
democracy is through the schools. But there ought 
to be more democracy in the schools themselves. 
With this end in view I have authorized the presi- 
dent of your teachers association to call a meeting 
of the executive committee to consider what changes 
shall be made in your organization. ...” F. G. L. 


© 


Our grandfathers may have had the little red 
school house, but we have the little-read teacher. 
E. E. P. 


© 


You’ve Gone Progressive If— 


Your desks and chairs have gone into a huddle. 

Your class is making more noise than you can live 
through. 

You have 14 projects going on at once. 
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You long for the good old days when children 
studied. 

You have 49 duplicate models of pioneer log 
cabins. 

Your boards are covered with daubs of clay, result 
of free discipline. 

You take to your bed at 3:40 P.M. 

You feel the need to take a course in blacksmith- 
ing, carpentry, plumbing, poster-lettering, toe-danc- 
ing, psychology, dramatics and map-making. 

Your friends tell you, “Better watch out; remem- 
ber the grandfather.” (He went insane.) 

You pay the janitor a quarter to clean up the 
mess and say nothing about it. 

Insurance companies refuse to issue a policy to 
you on the ground you lead too precarious an 
existence. 

The parents of your pupils have had a lot of 
fun building miniature stockades, boats, and forts. 

G. L. 
© 


Every magazine we pick up contains “a challenge 
to the teacher”. We've been held responsible for 
everything, from Heil to High Water, and we're 
darned sick of it. We'd like to do a little challenging 
ourselves—and there are some people we'd even 
double-dare. E. E. P. 


© 
Poisonous 


The unknown foe who is assisting materially in 
the perpetuation of recognized evils in public educa- 
tion is the fellow who coined the phrase “Laugh 
it off!” 

Every alert, progressive-minded teacher in the 
country spends hours daily cultivating educational 
weed-patches. After all, that’s what we're hired to 
do, isn’t it? And then after the day is done we can 
laugh it off, can’t we? W. S. McC. 


© 


Thanksgiving 

We can be thankful: 

1. That teaching is difficult. (If it were a snap, 
parents would do it—and we'd be out of a job.) 

2. That we get low salaries. (Money is the root 
of all evil. We must be good.) 

3. For our educational confusion. (Look at the 
totalitarian states—all order, no freedom.) C. W. R. 


© 


“Teachers Is Funny” 


We fume and fuss because of additional clerical 
work, yet do not join our local teachers’ group, 
which will, through concerted opinion, be able to 


represent us most ably in lessening our load. 

We dream of days of tenure and pension funds, 
yet fail to join our state teachers’ organization which 
needs membership to make demands felt. 

We wonder why legislators fail to vote on bills 
in favor of our schools, yet forget to write them, 
when bills are pending, urging them to support 
them. Legislators live on votes and they get votes 
through favorable legislation. 

We wonder why the P.T.A. has such peculiar 
ideas of our schools, yet we do not attend meetings 
and speak with clarity concerning mutual problems. 

We wonder why Federal legislation in favor of 
the schools is slow in materializing, yet only about 
one-tenth of our number belongs to the National 
Education Association. One million teachers could 
be a powerful lobby in the halls of the law makers. 

Moral: Don’t squawk unless you are a member 
of your local, state, and national education associa- 
tions, and then only after you have done all in your 
power to increase their memberships.  R. B. N. 


© 


“Much educative experience has been lost, by the 
removal of the struggle to get schooling, from 
present life.” The speaker should visit our school 
and see all the struggle. Cc. W.R. 


© 
The Public Be Un-Damned 


The days when master-minding school executives 
used to snicker up their sleeves at the pitiable 
meddling of an untutored public are rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. As money sources go drier and as 
taxpayers grow more critical, an enlightened public 
may be the salvation of the whole educational works. 

W. S. McC. 


© 


All God’s children are morons, we admit, but it 
is unjust to say educators know more about less than 
any other professional group. We are positive they 
know less about more. E. E. P. 


© 


Understating a Catastrophe 


It was the last departmental meeting of the term. 
The department head had asked the teachers to 
bring to the meeting suggestions for changes in the 
materials of the course of study. When called upon 
for her suggestions, Miss Dee responded: 

“I don’t feel like I ought to say anything. Me 
teaching English last semester was a sort of a acci- 
dent. I’m a social studies teacher, but they didn’t 
have enough of classes to fill my schedule.” F. G. L. 
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A “Brass Tacks” Program for 
SOCIAL-STUDIES 


Curriculum Organization 


By WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


ERHAPS the greatest attention in recent 

publications on the social-studies cur- 
riculum has been given to the problem of 
how the social studies are to be organized 
in instructional programs. In fact, this 
problem has been so prominent that some 
matters of as great or even greater impor- 
tance have been almost ignored during the 
deliberations of social-studies curriculum 
committees. For example, only quite recent 
developments have emphasized the neces- 
sity of instructional procedures which are 
designed to relate the aims of social-studies 
instruction to the needs of society. 

There is a two-fold issue to the problem 
of curriculum organization: (1) organization 
within the social studies, and (2) the rela- 
tion of the social studies to the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

One position on the latter issue is implied 
in a statement by the Commission on the 
Social Studies:* 


1 American Historical Association, Commission on 
the Social Studies, Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions. New York: Scribner and Sons, 1934, p. 48. 


——423—_—_ 

Eprror’s Note: The author believes that 
there has been much loose and impractical 
thinking and planning in the field of his 
subject. His intention here is to present 
commonsense suggestions for social-siudies 
curriculum planning that hews to the line 
of best current practices. Mr. Alexander is 
at present completing his doctoral work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
was a member of the staff of the Southern 
Association Workshop at Nashville last 
summer. 


The program of social-science instruction should 
not be organized as a separate and isolated division 
of the curriculum, but rather should be closely 
integrated with other activities and subjects so that 
the entire curriculum of the school may constitute 
a unified attack upon the problems of life in con- 
temporary society. 


The opposing position regards the social 
studies as an entirely separate division of 
the curriculum, to be taught with little ref- 
erence to the rest of the instructional pro- 
gram. This may appear to be an extreme 
position, but when one examines the pro- 
grams of American high schools it is seen to 
be the actual situation. If one reads cur- 
riculum literature he notes over and again 
a persistent demand that the subjects be 
regarded as means to an end, and not ends 
within themselves. But a careful examina- 
tion of courses of study has shown no de- 
cided trend in this direction. 

There are some few notable examples of 
attempts to build a curriculum on some ba- 
sis other than the subjects, but these at- 
tempts are few and there seems insufficient 
reason to expect in the near future any 
sweeping changes that will disregard the 
subjects or subject fields. Courses of study 
do reflect the attention given to “integrated 
courses”, but they do not reveal many in- 
stances in which these courses are more than 
combinations of subjects. 

It is most unfortunate that some educators 
have seized upon the term “integration” as 
the panacea for all curriculum ills. The term 
has become so popular and has been so 
bandied about that its original meaning has 
been all but lost. If we accept the present 
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use of “integration” we must believe that 
avoidance of conflicts within and between 
individuals is to be attained by a mere 
scrambling of the subjects. 

It is to be hoped that the magic charm 
of “integration” will soon be sufficiently dis- 
sipated to allow educators to realize that the 
school program can merely exert an integra- 
tive function, and that the extent to which 
subjects lose their identity is not a valid 
measure of this function. 

Attempts at correlation of subjects and 
subject-matter have ranged from a purely 
incidental type of correlation to a school 
program in which the curriculum is di- 
vided into a few broad areas, from each of 
which coéperating teachers work out to- 
gether materials organized around certain 
central problems, topics, or concepts. 

But even this last plan usually represents 
a subject organization, for both courses of 
study and observed school practices indicate 
that in many cases teachers merely try to fit 
their subjects into the picture rather than to 
build a program in which subjects are of 
only secondary interest. The concern in too 
many instances has been to have a so-called 
“integrated curriculum”, rather than to have 
a school program which seeks to minimize 
the disintegrative influences affecting in- 
dividuals and society. 

The second issue for the social-studies re- 
vision committee involves the relation of 
the social-studies subjects to one another. 
The question is whether we shall have his- 
tory, geography, civics and so forth in the 
curriculum, or whether we shall have “uni- 
fied” or “fused” social studies. 

The literature of social-studies teaching 
reflects the great attention given to this issue 
in recent years, and even courses of study 
show a decided trend toward the aban- 
donment of subject lines within the social- 
studies field. The majority of elementary- 
and junior-high-school courses of study pub- 
lished in the past few years are “social- 
studies” courses rather than courses in his- 
tory and geography. However, most attempts 


at unification have not resulted in the aban- 
donment of subject organization, but mere- 
ly in new labels on old bottles. 

It seems to matter very little whether we 
call the subject “social studies” or “history” 
so long as the content is the same, yet in 
many instances fusion has simply amounted 
to a change in name. Synthesis, the real prin- 
ciple of fusion, is opposed to a subject or- 
ganization. Fusion, we are told, is based on 
the needs of boys and girls rather than on 
the content of the subjects, yet it includes 
only the subject-matter of one field. 

Here lies a primary objection to the prin- 
ciple of fusion—is fusion within one subject 
field adequate? Those who expect to perfect 
a curriculum organization based on broad 
fields, in each of which fusion is to exist, are 
likely to be met by the objection that such 
an organization is only a compromise. So 
the issue of organization within the social 
studies is in reality a part of the whole issue 
of curriculum organization—that is, shall 
the curriculum be organized around the sub- 
jects or around some other center? 

Although there is certainly no widespread 
trend, outside of the realm of theory, in the 
direction of abandonment of subjects, there 
is an important trend towards a more func- 
tional organization that may be applicable 
to either specific subjects or to some other 
curriculum plan. Thus in history we have 
witnessed the development of “functional 
units”, in which the traditional chronologi- 
cal treatment of history is disregarded in 
order to present a unified account of some 
important line of development, or major 
social problem. 

The emphasis on a functional approach 
suggests a solution for those concerned with 
the problem of organizing the social-studies 
curriculum. Social-studies teachers have long 
claimed for their subjects the virtue of de- 
veloping social understanding. This claim 
has been challenged and in several in- 
stances shown to be unfounded, yet social- 
studies teachers should be only the more 
concerned in developing a curriculum that 
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will help boys and girls to understand the 
problems of social life: what these problems 
are, why they exist, and what has been and 
is being done toward their solution. 

If such an objective is accepted for the 
social-studies curriculum, the problem be- 
comes primarily one of selecting the social 
understandings which are the centers of or- 
ganization. Such understandings may be 
developed by materials selected from exist- 
ing subjects, or by materials available in 
some other synthesis. 

The most important consideration is that 
the organization of the curriculum be so 
flexible that no artificial boundaries will 
restrict pupils and teachers in securing in- 
formation on those social problems which 
are the basis of instructional organization. 
Whether the organization be compartmen- 
talized, correlated, fused, or integrated seems 
of much less importance than the extent to 
which it helps boys and girls to meet the 
problems which face them as individuals 
and as members of society. 

The problem of organizing the social stud- 
ies around major social understandings 
makes several demands: 

1. Make a tentative selection of the prob- 
lems about which social understandings are 
to be developed. Two considerations should 
influence this selection: (1) What are the 
persistent social problems which mankind 
has faced? (2) What contemporary social 
problems are of unique importance and in- 
terest to students, as well as adult citizens? 

2. Determine tentatively the sequence in 
which these problems are to be studied. Base 
your choice on the answers to questions such 
as the following: Should sequence be deter- 
mined by the logical relation of the prob- 
lems or by the interests of boys and girls? 
How will differences in the maturity levels 
of students affect the study of problems? Is 
overlapping and even repetition of prob- 
lems desirable from year to year? 

Although complete prearrangement of 
sequence is criticized because it does not give 
adequate consideration to the needs and 


interests of students, complete disregard of 
questions of sequence seems equally objec- 
tionable. It is important that an organiza- 
tion based on major social problems provide 
for some consideration of ali of them in the 
curriculum, and further, for prevention of 
almost endless repetition of the same prob- 
lem studied in the same way. 

3. Select phases of a problem or problems 
for building units. A great many social- 
studies teachers have made their instruc- 
tional units far too broad. If one judges 
from the teacher-made units available in 
curriculum laboratories and in various bul- 
letins, practically all social-studies instruc- 
tion should be built around the problems 
of “Transportation”, “Communication”, 
and “Conservation”. 

Important though these problems be, it 
is doubtful if such broad units are any 
more unified and functional than more 
traditional divisions of subject-matter such 
as “The Westward Movement”, “The 
Geography of the Southern States,” etc. 

The phase of the major problem selected 
for the unit should be one which is im- 
portant to the major problem, one about 
which boys and girls need understanding, 
and one which is related to daily life. 

4. Make tentative plans for developing 
the unit with students. Plans should provide 
for the utilization of a variety of activities 
and materials, with consideration to the 
maturity of pupils. Printed materials, re- 
sources in the community, the radio and 
moving pictures—all sources that will facili- 
tate the study of society and its problems 
should be brought into the program. 

Primary points to be considered in unit 
planning are the interests and abilities of 
boys and girls on the one hand, and on the 
other, the available materials which will 
aid in attaining the objectives of the unit. 
The tentative nature of such planning makes 
more rather than less important the neces- 
sity of providing adequate activities and 
materials from which a selection may be 
made as the unit is developed. 











M ANNERS — Junior - 


group guidance course 


and SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


By JOSEPHINE McKEE 


HAT a knowledge of the accepted man- 
ted and social customs of mankind is 
as important to civilized man as a knowl- 
edge of how to earn a living is a statement 
that receives little or no questioning. Every- 
one is destined to mingle with his fellow 
beings and life can be made more pleasant 
by observing customs which make others 
comfortable and happy. A knowledge of the 
accepted manners and conventions of social 
life, if joined with the ability to follow 
them, is a valuable asset to any individual. 

In order to help the boys and girls of the 
Junior High School, Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
to acquire a knowledge of the manners and 
social customs generally approved by so- 
ciety, a group-guidance course in Manners 
and Social Customs was developed for the 
eighth grade. 

The course was divided into eighteen 
problems or topics. Among the problems 
considered were: table etiquette, introduc- 
tions, conversation, appearance, flag eti- 
quette, respect and consideration for others, 
evaluating and improving one’s manners, 
manners at home, appreciation, entertain- 
ing guests, being a guest, and the value of 
having good manners. 

In preliminary class discussion the stu- 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Manners and social cus- 
toms comprise a field of life situations to 
which junior high schools are beginning to 
turn in larger numbers. The value of the 
course which Miss McKee explains in this 
article is indicated by the tests given to her 
pupils and to control groups. The author 
teaches in the Jeffersonville, Indiana, Junior 
High School. 


dents and teacher decided upon three pos- 
sible means of increasing one’s knowledge 
of manners and social customs, namely: 
reading books on manners and etiquette, 
observing the actions of courteous men and 
women, and seeking advice from those peo- 
ple who have had much experience in meet- 
ing social situations. 

The starting point for class work on each 
problem was a brief story depicting a situa- 
tion in which a pertinent form of social 
behavior played a conspicuous part. These 
stories or cases were discussed by means of 
questions intended to bring out the  sig- 
nificant facts expressed or implied in the 
story. From their discussion of these ques- 
tions, the class was led to make generaliza- 
tions and analogies concerning the desirable 
manner of acting in a similar social situa- 
tion. 

The class then received a list of suggested 
activities to aid them in increasing their 
knowledge of the necessary information and 
desirable activity involved in the problem. 
Among the suggested activities were drama- 
tizations, pantomimes, reports on readings, 
observations of actual practices, the collec- 
tion of poems, stories, pictures, cartoons, 
etc., to illustrate the phase of manners un- 
der discussion, and active participation in 
social situations in which the student's ac- 
quired knowledge of good manners would 
function. 

Every child kept a scrapbook of the ma- 
terials he collected and prepared for each 
of the eighteen lessons. 

The lessons constituting the course, to- 
gether with the questions and suggested 
activities, were mimeographed and given to 
the students. One student was selected to 
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lead the group discussion of each problem. 
The leaders performed in a very capable 
manner, and the class discussed the impli- 
cations of the social situations involved in 
the stories with an intelligent interest. The 
problems seemed vital to them, and they 
were constantly on the alert to relate the 
implications of each problem with parallel 
issues which they were facing or had faced. 

The influence that the movies apparently 
had on the knowledge of manners possessed 
by many of the children was noticeable. 
Time after time, during a discussion of the 
correct procedure in a given situation, some 
child would come forth with the conclusive 
assertion, “I’m sure that is correct. They 
always do it that way in the picture show.” 

Most of the children particularly enjoyed 
doing pantomimes and plays. Through the 
coéperative effort of several groups, a num- 
ber of clever plays were written and pro- 
duced. Two of the boys constructed a “Pic- 
ture Machine”, and the class worked to- 
gether in making “Movies”. The art work 
involved in their production was done by 
the “artists” of the class. 

The best plays and pictures were pre- 
sented for other groups during homeroom 
periods. The appreciation expressed for 
these performances pleased the participants 
and encouraged the entire group to create 
material worthy of presentation before the 
other groups in the school. 

The discussion of manners was carried 
throughout the school by the students tak- 
ing the course. They began to interview and 
question almost everyone with whom they 
came in contact. The class seemed to be 
imbued with the singular question, “What 
is the correct thing to do?” Whenever a 
question aroused a prolonged dispute the 
children were quick to refer to the avail- 


able books on manners and etiquette in 
order to defend the stands they had taken. 

The deference the children began to show 
for their teachers, older people, and their 
classmates was astounding. A desire to do 
the correct thing was prevalent, and a spirit 
of courtesy seemed to radiate from the chil- 
dren taking the course. 

To test the results of the course, we con- 
ducted a controlled experiment, using 
parallel groups. Through the coéperation 
of Mr. Carl A. Zimmerman, Principal of 
the junior high school, New Albany, In- 
diana, a control group was selected from 
his school. The sixty-three students taking 
our course became the experimental group, 
and were paired with students from the 
control group on the basis of age, sex, in- 
telligence (measured by the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability, Form A), and socio- 
economic status (determined by the Sims 
Score Card). 

The results of the testing program showed 
consistently significant differences in favor 
of students who were given the course on 
manners. These superior ratings indicate 
the effectiveness of the course in increasing 
the student’s knowledge of the correct forms 
of accepted social behavior. 

But the spirit of courtesy which seemed 
to prevail among the members of the man- 
ners class is capable of measurement only 
by those who were associated with and ob- 
served the group. This intangible some- 
thing which tended to create an atmosphere 
of pleasantness within the group is ade- 
quately measured only by the degree to 
which it helps each individual to become an 
integrated personality. In the opinion of 
the writer this concomitant learning was 
the most valuable result of the course on 
Manners and Social Customs. 


And Vice-Versa 


According to my observation, administrators— 
especially superintendents—have in many cases failed 
to keep pace with the progress of teaching staffs. 
In general a school system is no better than its super- 


intendent. It sometimes hapepns, however, as was 
said in an actual case, “The teachers are doing 4 
fairly good job in running the schools in spite of the 
superintendent.”—Anonymous in Phi Delta Kappan. 
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CLEARING HOUSE article, “I Hear America 
Singing”, was basis of high school’s “smash hit” 


Commencement Program 


By C. C. BURGNER 


HEAR AMERICA SINGING’, the theme of 

Tyner High School’s 1938 commence- 
ment exercises, eclipsed those of all previous 
years in popular appeal. The reception of 
the whole program was so enthusiastic, so 
spontaneous that our desire for bursting 
into print may justly be pardoned. 

The people of the Tyner area have con- 
sistently attended graduation exercises to 
such an extent that scores have been turned 
away year after year. Whatever the explana- 
tion may be for this manifestation of inter- 
est, the fact remains that the people have 
continued to overflow the auditorium al- 
most to the point of making the occasion a 
physical endurance ordeal. 

With the realization that here was an 
opportunity in public relations, several 
years ago we conceived the idea of making 
our commencement exercises a community 


—— —.- 


Eprror’s Note: Tyner High School pre- 
sents such interesting graduation exercises 
that each year many people cannot be pro- 
vided even with standing room. But the 
author reports that the 1938 program, based 
on Leonard S. Kenworthy’s article, “I Hear 
America Singing”, in the December 1937 
issue of Tue CLEARING House, eclipsed all 
previous exercises in popular appeal. Mr. 
Burgner, who is principal of the Tyner, 
Tennessee, High School, explains the adap- 
tation, and promises that the school’s 1939 
graduation exercises will be developed 
around Mr. Kenworthy’s companion arti- 
cle, “American History in Verse”, which ap- 
peared in the November 1937 issue of THE 
CLEARING House. 


event for inspiration and enjoyment, as well 
as a time for the more formal aspects that 
are appropriate at graduation. Our aim has 
been to build up a great neighborhood 
gathering where patrons and friends may 
enjoy an evening of culture and recreation. 
In these gatherings of the people may be 
found a Niagara of public sentiment, if 
only it can be harnessed and directed for 
useful purposes. 

For several years we have pressed on to- 
ward our goal. Progress has been made year 
by year as the idea took a more definite 
form. In 1932 our theme was the George 
Washington bi-centennial. In 1933 we told 
of the history, accomplishments, and needs 
of our high school. The discussion in 1934 
dealt with the social and economic signifi- 
cance of the Tennessee Valley Authority ex- 
periment taking place in our midst. In 1935 
our subject was the tercentenary of second- 
ary education in America. The national 
youth movement engaged our attention in 
1936, and in 1937 our thinking centered 
around the problem of crime in the United 
States. 

But it remained for the 1938 theme, “I 
Hear America Singing”, to ring the bell. 
This proved to be a living subject, close to 
the hearts and lives of the people. 

With the exception of awarding honors 
and presenting diplomas, the entire program 
was devoted to the interpretation and ap- 
preciation of American music. The speaking 
was limited to two orations by the salutato- 
rian and the valedictorian. The former 
speaker told in graphic style of the develop- 
ment of American music from the earliest 
period to the flowering of the Negro spiri- 
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tual. The valedictorian dramatically por- 
trayed the interval between the Civil War 
and the present time. 

In the selection of musical numbers, spe- 
cial attention was given to a choice of songs 
that were typical of their respective histori- 
cal periods. However, no claim is made to a 
corner on arrangement or selection, because 
America is so rich in musical lore that it 
would be possible to lay out a series of pro- 
grams on the same theme, all perhaps 
equally typical and enjoyable. 

Those who gathered at Tyner High 
School on an evening last May to hear the 
story of America in song will long remember 
a delightful occasion. As they recall the sing- 
ing of the patriotic airs, ballads, Negro 
spirituals, Indian love songs, and selected 
popular melodies, rightfully may they wish 
for many happy returns of the day. 





The CLEARING House 


Credit for the suggestion of our own 
theme, “I Hear America Singing”, belongs 
to the excellent article of the same title by 
Mr. Leonard Kenworthy, in THe CLEARING 
House for December, 1937. Recognition for 
the faithful interpretation of the general 
theme goes to Miss Elizabeth Parker, who 
assisted in the preparation of the orations; 
to Mrs. Campbell Shipp, who arranged the 
music and directed the Varsity Glee Club; 
and to Mr. B. Cortez Tipton, who led the 
superb singing of the Negro spirituals by 
the colored boys’ chorus of the Bonny Oaks 
School. To Mr. Kenworthy and THe CLear- 
ING House may we say that for 1939 we are 
looking toward his “American History in 
Verse”, which appeared in the November 
1937 issue, to be accompanied by a generous 
intermingling of music appropriate to the 
subject. 


Every Pupil Works on School Paper 


By R. W. BROWNING 


HE Junior High News of Manhattan 

Junior High School is published twice 
each month during the school year by the 
pupils of the English classes. All pupils in 
the school take English and as a result the 
entire school is interested in the publication 
of the school paper, which is under the di- 
rection of the teachers of the English and 
printing departments. Every pupil is a re- 
porter at some time during the year and has 
the opportunity of experiencing the thrill 
that comes with seeing his writing in print. 


——_—2— 


Eprror’s Note: By rotating the editing 
and writing of the school paper among all 
of the English classes, the Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, Junior High School allows each of the 
585 pupils in the three grades to do work 
on one issue of the paper each year. Mr. 
Browning is principal of the school. 


At a combined departmental meeting of 
the English and printing teachers during 
the week before school begins, a schedule is 
worked out for the entire school year and 
each English class is made responsible for 
one issue of the paper. Thus each teacher 
knows in advance when his class or classes 
are responsible for preparing copy, arrang- 
ing for printing, making plans for linoleum 
block cuts with the art department, arrang- 
ing for distribution after printing, mailing 
exchange copies, and all other work ordi- 
narily connected with the publication of an 
issue of a school paper. 

Each English class selects its own staff and 
devotes considerable time to a discussion of 
news reporting. The first issues at the begin- 
ning of the school year are published under 
the direction of the ninth-grade English 
teachers. The ninth-grade pupils have had 
experience, as seventh- and eighth-graders, 
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in publishing two issues. In addition, they 
are familiar with the paper, for each class 
studies the various issues much more criti- 
cally and sympathetically than would be the 
case if they were not responsible for one 
publication themselves. 

This plan gives the seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils an opportunity to discuss news 
reporting, make-up, and other items of a 
kindred nature, and a chance to study the 
issues of the ninth-grade classes before they 
try their hands at publication. 

By using this plan nearly every pupil in 
school has, sometime during the year, an 
opportunity to see one or more of his ar- 
ticles in print. The quality of the articles 
may not be as high as would be the case 
if a special journalism class were responsible 
for each issue throughout the year. How- 
ever, in each English class there will be a 
few pupils who have the ability to produce 
written material of excellent quality. 

English teachers often find that the pub- 
lication of written material stimulates pu- 
pils to do their best in reporting. Pupils 
who do poor work on ordinary written com- 
positions often do very creditable work on 
newspaper copy under the stimulation of 
wanting to do a good piece of writing for 
publication. 

The paper is printed in the school print 


shop. Boys who are taking printing in the 
eighth or ninth grade experience a correla- 
tion between printing, journalism and Eng- 
lish to a greater extent than is true where 
printing is not taken. Boys in the seventh 
grade become interested in printing through 
the activities connected with the publica- 
tion of the paper, and many elect to take 
printing in later years. Thus the printing 
classes become more popular. 

Pupils who are enrolled in art in addi- 
tion to English attempt to supply the print- 
ing department with appropriate linoleum 
cuts for each issue. They suppy special cuts 
for Christmas, Easter, and other special oc- 
casions, and frequently write a story to fit 
the illustration. 

The paper has no advertising but de- 
pends upon the sale of subscriptions to pay 
all publication costs. Since the work of the 
printing classes is so arranged as to give 
pupils an opportunity to print the school 
paper, the cost of ink, paper, and other 
items is small, and the financial account of 
the newspaper has a balance at the end of 
each year. 

Pupils throughout the school are familiar 
with the paper and do not hesitate to sub- 
scribe to it. The cost is twenty cents for a 
year’s subscription and it goes into the 
homes of a majority of the pupils. 


Assembly Program on Propaganda 


By FREDERICK T. ROPE 


o say that propaganda is a menace 
which must be eliminated is to be 
quixotic. Propaganda is a recognized and 
invaluable technique for moulding public 
opinion. However, propaganda undetected 
frequently menaces democratic action. 
i 
Eprror’s Note: The assembly program 
discussed here was presented by the West- 
field, New Jersey, High School’s Forum 
Club, of which the author is sponsor. 


As the war drums again beat in Europe 
and Asia it becomes the duty of the schools 
to give to American students a first line of 
defense against exploitation by propaganda 
employed by either hyper-patriotic or sub- 
versive groups. The assembly program here 
described was planned to assist students in 
learning how to detect such propaganda. 

The Forum Club of Westfield High 
School is a student organization whose aim 
is to promote democratic discussion and 
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understanding of current problems and to 
develop leadership in guiding public opin- 
ion. Organized four years ago, the club has 
developed a program which not only reaches 
the entire student body, but also influences 
adult discussion activity in the community. 
In fact, the club last year was instrumental 
in organizing an interscholastic forum 
which has aided the development of forum 
programs in ten neighboring high schools. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
of the Forum Club to the life of the school 
has been the establishment of forum assem- 
blies. Student led, and dedicated to free 
speech and the fair presentation of all sides 
of controversial issues, these programs have 
resulted in widespread student participation 
and have been decidedly a source of stimu- 
lation for classroom work. 

The recent assembly forum devoted to 
propaganda was a bit unusual in its con- 
ception, and evoked so much enthusiasm 
from students and faculty, not only in West- 
field High School but in the neighboring 
town of North Plainfield, where the pro- 
gram was presented as an “exchange”, that 
a brief description of it may be appreciated 
by other teachers concerned with the social 
studies and with discussion work. 

After the classes in Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy had given their attention to 
a unit on propaganda methods, and after 
the presentation of several straight forums 
in assembly, a program was planned which 
would give to the student body a brief in- 
sight into the propagandists’ techniques. 

The procedure, centered about the rather 
general theme of propaganda at home and 
abroad, was very simple. Four five-minute 
student talks were prepared. The topics 
were: “Communist Propaganda ‘Tech- 
niques”, “Propaganda in Nazi Germany” 
(presented by a girl temporarily converted 
to fascism by a bicycle tour in that country), 
“Mussolini’s Methods”, and “Propaganda at 
Home”. 

From the Gramophone Shop, New York 
City, imported recordings of the German 


“Horst Wessel-lied” and “Deutschland Er- 
wache”, the Italian “Giovanezza”, and the 
Communist “Internationale” were secured. 
Our high-school band, a particularly well 
drilled and effective organization, rehearsed 
a war medley and a stirring arrangement of 
the “Stars and Stripes Forever”. 

With the help of the dramatic club the 
stage was arranged with a display of flags 
and Liberty Loan posters. A senior student 
well qualified to preside over the discussion 
was selected as chairman for the assembly. 
Each of the short speeches made significant 
reference to the music to be played. 

The program was arranged as follows: 


PD BI os ce sesccesecne High School Band 
Introductory remarks ........... Student Chairman 
RE PD snvcsascscscnctsvesows Student 
SED eee ddevcessasssescesccsaneas Recording 
Deutschland Erwache .................. Recording 
Propaganda in Nazi Germany ............. Student 
Se SED dicercascaeasescesvans Recording 
Communist Propaganda Techniques ....... Student 
SEED oosiwosscscnsovescseeens Recording 
BT SD sepchwa tate scsensan High School Band 
Propaganda at Home ..............+ee0.- Student 
Stars and Stripes Forever ....... High School Band 
I noc cccccccccnssvcocessceceses Audience 


A little experimentation made it possible 
to play only the most effective part of each 
record so that the program did not become 
a recital of “canned music”. The band’s last 
number was made particularly vital by a 
group of baton twirlers and a military pa- 
rade drill on the stage. 

Prior to the opening of the discussion the 
chairman pointed out the similarity of 
rhythm patterns and the simplicity of the 
repetitious melodies, and presented his defi- 
nition of propaganda. The student com- 
ments and questions from the floor were 
most gratifying. The parallel presentation 
of patriotic music and brief portrayal by 
the speakers of the techniques of the propa- 
gandist obviously produced learning out- 
comes which most certainly justified the 
time spent in preparing the program. 

But to the question, “Was not the whole 
program propaganda?” my answer is “Yes”. 

















= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —* 


Edited by ORLIE M. CLEM 


A recent report of Lester K. Ade, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania, indicates substantial progress in the 
employment of teachers with more adequate 
educational training. Of all the teachers now 
in service in Pennsylvania, 99.8 per cent 
hold standard certificates based on two years 
of educational preparation. In the year 
1920-21, the percentage was 70.5. 

Wisconsin reports an experiment with an 
adaptation of the Danish Folk School. Farm 
boys unable to obtain a regular college edu- 
cation may attend a farm folk school. This 
school provides an opportunity for intel- 
lectual, cultural, and social growth. Sessions 
are held during the four winter months at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The teaching profession has recently been 
honored in the realm of government and 
public affairs. Dr. Hu Shih has been ap- 
pointed Chinese ambassador to the United 
States. He has been dean of the school of 
literature of Peiping University. 

Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, 
Mich., has organized “The International 
Friendship Club”. This club sponsors inter- 
national festivals including motion pictures, 
dinners, exhibits, and entertainments by for- 
eign students, 

The Power Within is the title of a new 
two-reel silent motion picture film showing 
the history and operation of the modern in- 
ternal combustion engine. Copies in either 
16 or 35 millimeter size are available upon 
payment of transportation costs. Address Bu- 
reau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Junior Science Fair will be held at the 
New York World's Fair in 1939. A group of 
New York City high-school pupils will be 
continuously engaged on various scientific 
and engineering projects of their own 
choice. 


During the present year, 17,000 of New 
York City’s school children will receive 
civics instruction by the “ferryboat tech- 
nique”. They will obtain first-hand informa- 
tion concerning waterfront developments, 
transportation facilities, docks and piers, 
waste disposal, health and hospital facilities, 
parks and playgrounds. The pupils’ text- 
book will be New York City itself. 

The Rocky Ford, Colo., High School pro- 
vides an elective course for seniors entitled, 
“A Course in Life Problems”. It includes 
five seven-week units: practical or applied 
English, practical or applied mathematics, 
home membership, leisure activities, voca- 
tional guidance. Pupils have a large part in 
planning the content and procedures. Such 
individual and community problems as con- 
versation, etiquette, letters of application, 
taxation, and budgets are emphasized. 

The National Council of Teachers has 
established a clearing house for exchanging 
information, techniques, and devices in the 
making of local school movies. Those inter- 
ested should communicate with Hardy R. 
Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Virgil B. McCain, in the Mississippi Edu- 
cation Advance, published an article en- 
titled, “Is Your School Fighting Syphilis?” 
He explains the school-community cam- 
paign in his city of Corinth, Miss. 

A high-school speakers’ bureau has been 
organized in the Berkeley, Calif., High 
School by Kathryn Livingston, chairman of 
the English department. The bureau en- 
courages community-school understanding. 
Students, prepared in classes, discuss prob- 
lems of American democracy in forums, 
panels, and radio programs. 

A nation-wide survey of city school sys- 
tems shows that 77 per cent do not employ 

(Continued on page 192) 
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= EDITORIAL —< 


Suppose We Stop Tearing Down 


HERE seems to be a contest between edu- 
y pens or perhaps we should say those 
making a living out of the educational busi- 
ness, to see who can do most to tell the 
American people and the world in general 
that public education is worthless. Almost 
every professional journal contains attacks 
of the bitterest kind. Every device is used to 
inform mothers and fathers that their chil- 
dren are being ruined by attending the 
average school. 

The attacks are most numerous and per- 
sistent with regard to the Senior High 
School. Hardly anyone has a good word for 
that part of our public school program. 

If one reads carefully, he can not but 
come to the conclusion that those who are 
making the attacks are often lamentably 
weak when they attempt to say just what 
is wrong with our program. They usually 
condemn the whole educational structure 
because certain weaknesses are found or are 
alleged to be found. They are loud in con- 
demnation but very, very vague in pointing 
out methods of remedying the situation. 
This point was never better illustrated than 
in an article that appeared in a certain edu- 
cational journal recently. We quote, “The 
process of education has become so im- 
pacted in a mass of hocus-pocus that Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith feel that it is not theirs to 
wonder why so they join the P.T.A. and 
stop wondering. . . . In a future as yet in- 
distinct this country will have a system of 
education that is sound socially and eco- 
nomically. How near or how remote the 
day depends upon whether educators take 
the public into their confidence and enlist 
a public support based upon confidence.” 

Many hundreds of words were used to 
point out the utter futility of American edu- 
cation and no detail was spared, but a short 


paragraph of nice sounding generalities 
must suffice on the constructive side. We 
seriously doubt if such tactics will hasten 
the day when Mr. or Mrs. Smith will have 
the confidence that is set up by the writer 
of that article as the foundation stone for 
educational improvement. 

The facts are that the American high 
school is not the educational mess that is 
pictured. That institution is probably do- 
ing the best educational job, all things con- 
sidered, that the world has ever seen. We 
have better teachers, finer boys and girls, 
more intelligence, yes, and a higher moral 
code than we have ever had before. We have 
the biggest job to do that any nation has 
ever undertaken, and we ought to do a 
better job—but we are doing a good job 
now. 

We have problems but we are solving 
many of our problems. We have moved a 
long way toward building the school, by 
virtue of the elective system, to fit the needs 
of those who attend. We have brought into 
the school music, art, dramatics, and much 
that was formerly not a part of any school 
program. We have organized and put into 
operation a good program of health and 
physical education. 

We have come to recognize the library 
and the library method as sound educa- 
tional procedure. Our schools have de- 
manded and obtained books and other edu- 
cational material of a much higher order 
including a great development in the field 
of radio and visual aids. 

We have made a part of the school that 
great body of student activity which was 
formerly known as extra-curricular. We 
have brought into being student govern- 
ment and a hundred ways of letting pupils 
have a share in school management. Our 
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fundamental philosophy has changed from 
that of a static education to that of a dy- 
namic education and even the most con- 
servative teacher is not unwilling to experi- 
ment to some extent. 

All of this is growth. It is real achieve- 


ment and our Secondary Schools have 
moved forward. We need to move farther 
and perhaps more rapidly—but we will not 
move if those who are engaged in education 
do nothing but magnify our shortcomings. 
T. B. P. 


How Much Free Education? 


N THE October, 1938, issue of The Massa- 
I chusetts Teacher, Mr. J. Turner Hood, 
Jr., answers the above question by suggest- 
ing that the public pay for the first sixteen 
units of high-school work. But since many 
pupils fail one or more units and are thus 
required to take more courses in order to 
round out the required sixteen for gradua- 
tion, Mr. Hood would have this additional 
cost of instruction borne by the parents of 
the pupils. 

“Those of us in administrative positions 
are fully aware of the fact that too many 
failures are caused by lack of effort or in- 
attention on the part of the pupil,” writes 
Mr. Hood. With this statement many of us 
will agree, but we doubt that Mr. Turner 
can be sure in any specific case that “lack 
of effort or inattention” are sufficient rea- 
sons for explaining failures. 

Suppose, for instance, that a boy just does 
not like algebra. As a matter of fact there is 
no reason why he should, any more than 
there is a reason why he should like spinach 
or corn-on-the-cob. But suppose that the 
school requires algebra for graduation and 
that there is no doubt about his ability to 
do algebra. The question is, why should he 
do it? And he is likely to answer, “I 
shouldn’t.” 

Probably we should not object to the idea 
that pupils should do a great many things 


that they don’t want to, just as they should 
eat a great many foods that they don't care 
for. Many of us ate spinach for years under 
the mistaken idea that it supplied vitamins 
that could not be secured in other foods. Let 
us be reasonably certain that anything that 
is prescribed for graduation is really good 
for all who are forced to take it, and algebra, 
as an example, cannot be justified as a 
constant in the curriculum. Incidentally, is 
there any one subject that all pupils must 
master before receiving a diploma? 

We should have great sympathy for pupils 
who are inattentive to much that goes on in 
many high-school classrooms. At least some 
of these pupils are giving their attention to 
situations and problems dealing with reality 
outside the classroom of far greater impor- 
tance to them than the make-believe of 
much of their school work. 

Rather than to force parents to pay for 
make-up work it might be more productive 
to force them to pay for a competent study 
of why their children failed, with complete 
publicity given to the results. As far as is 
known no adequate study has ever shown 
that teachers and the school are free from 
blame when competent pupils have failed 
their courses. Our guess is that such a plan 
would soon reduce failures to a minimum. 


F. E. L. 


Blue Chalk, Yellow Board 


The traditional use of white chalk on blackboards 
has been challenged by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, of England. Following an 
investigation of eye strain caused by blackboard work, 


the Institute recommended dark blue chalk on a 
yellow blackboard. The report claimed that this com- 
bination could be read 15.4 per cent more rapidly, 
and showed a 10 per cent saving in copying time. 











= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —%< 
More School Liability Cases 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., LL.D ' 


The judicial history of public schools in the 
United States shows that numerous school districts 
have not been held liable in damages for negligence 
which has resulted in hair-raising and blood-curd- 
ling accidents, and even homicide. 

Children’s hands and fingers have been cut off, 
their eyesight destroyed, their bodies mutilated and 
crippled, and their lives sacrificed because of negli- 
gence. 

In Michigan when a child fell over a dangerous 
rail on a stairway and plunged eighteen feet down 
into an open space, and was nearly killed because 
of the negligence of the board in maintaining a 
dangerous condition, no recovery could be had. 
“We're negligent,” said the board, “but what can 
we do about it? We are exempt from liability for 
faulty construction or for necessary repairs needed 
on the school buildings. The school district is not 
liable or responsible for our torts either from mis- 
feasance or nonfeasance.” 

Daniels v. Board of Education (1916), 191 Mich. 
339, 158 N.W. 23, L.R.A. 1916 F. 468. 

If the board of education in Massachusetts leaves 
a dangerous open hole on the school ground and 
you, as a pupil, licensee, or invitee, fall into this 
hole, which is only covered by the darkness of night, 
through no fault of your own and break your neck, 
it is just too bad for you and your neck, since it 
was broken while a school board was performing a 
governmental function. 

Reardon v. Thompson (1889), 149 Mass. 267, 21 
NE. 369. 

In Michigan, because of the negligence of the 
board of education, a workman was severely injured 
by a fall, but the court held that the board of edu- 
cation was not liable although they owed the em- 
ployee a duty—to furnish him a safe place in or on 
which to perform his work, and to furnish him with 
reasonably safe tools and implements. 

Whitehead v. Board of Education (1905), 139 
Mich. 490, 192 N.W. 1028. 

In Maryland a school board stretched a wire 
across a school lot in such a negligent manner as to 
injure a pupil who died from the injury. The board 
was not liable because it was performing a govern- 
mental function. 

State Ex. Rel. Wedler v. Board of Education and 


School Commissioners (1902), 94 Md. 334, 51 Atl. 
289. 

A child was killed in North Dakota when struck 
by a dangerous swing on the playground. The board 
of education was charged with negligence for main- 
taining such a dangerous instrument on the play- 
ground, but the court held that the board of educa- 
tion belonged to the untouchables, since it was act- 
ing in a governmental capacity in the discharge of 
its lawful duties. 

Anderson v. Board of Education of Argo (1922), 
49 N.D. 181, 190 N.W. 807. 

Two willow stumps were negligently left project- 
ing on a school playground in Minnesota. A pupil 
tripped over one of these stumps while playing in 
the school yard and broke a leg. There was no re- 
covery because the board of education was perform- 
ing a governmental function. 

Bank v. Brainard School District (1892), 49 Minn. 
106, 51 N.W. 814. 

A pupil working at a planer in a manual train- 
ing department of a school in West Virginia was 
severely injured. The planer was negligently left in 
an imperfect condition. The blades were unguarded. 
Such a machine would not have been allowed in 
industry, yet the board of education was not held 
liable because they were performing a governmental 
duty. 

Krutili v. Board of Education, Butler District 
(1925), 99 W.Va. 466 129 S.E. 

In Wisconsin a statute required employers to 
furnish and use safety devices and safeguards to 
protect the employees and frequenters wherever 
there were dangerous machines. The school board 
refused or neglected to provide such safety devices. 
A child was severely injured because of this negli- 
gence. 

It was held that the child was neither an em- 
ployee nor a frequenter, although a frequenter is 
one who attends or goes to a place, and that because 
the board of education was performing a govern- 
mental function, it was not liable in spite of the 
statute. 

The court said: “The doctrine of non-liability for 
performance of governmental functions is so deeply 
rooted in our jurisprudence and has so generally 
been recognized and accepted for so long a period 
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of time, that in effect it has virtually attained the 
force of a statute.” 

There is a cold medieval philosophy of law which 
regards the funds of a community more important 
than life. Legislation in derogation of the common 
law should be strictly construed most favorably to 
the school district (public corporation) and not to 
the injured child who was damaged, killed, muti- 
lated, or maimed. Make mince meat of the children 
but protect the school district! 

“Under the laws of the state,” said the court, “the 
attendance of pupils in schools is not voluntary, but 
compulsory. They are not permitted as a matter of 
right to become frequenters in public schools. Pu- 
pils are wards of the state, for the purpose of edu- 
cation in the interests of the public, so that they 
may become useful citizens.” 

This reasoning seems to mean: children are wards 
of the state only for education. If the state kills, 
mutilates, or maims them, it is just too bad! They 
are not wards to be protected and they may be so 
injured as not to be useful citizens. 

Sullivan v School District No. 1 (1923), 179 Wis. 
502, 191 N.W. 1020. 


Indirect Negligence 

Boards of education are not liable for the negli- 
gence of their employees or servants. The legal rule 
“respondeat superior” does not apply. A janitor 
negligently used kerosene in starting a fire which 
exploded and burned a number of pupils. There 
was no recovery. 

Ford v. School District of Kendall, 1888, 121 Pa. 
543, 15 Atl. 812, 1 L. R. A. 607 Note 

A motor truck driven by an employee of the 
board of education in St. Louis negligently struck 
and injured a child on the playground. There was 
no recovery. 

Dick v. Board of Education, St. Louis, 1922, 238 
S. W., N. 73 

A janitor left in the hallway of a school a pail 
containing hot water, caustic acid, and chemical 
compounds to be used in scrubbing the floor. During 
school hours, a child, while passing from one room 
to another, accidentally fell into this pail and was 
severely burned, but the board of education was 
free from all liability. 

Juul v. School District of Manitowoc, 1918, 168 
Wisconsin 111, 169 N. W. 309 


N.Y. Rejects Non-Liability 
On October 24, 1922, New York State laid down 
what may be considered the sensible, sane, just 
tule regarding the negligence of boards of education. 
An outstanding scholar of the law, Justice Cuthbert 


W. Pound, wrote the opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peals in which he said: 

“When the state surrendered to a board of educa- 
tion a portion of its sovereign power and delegated 
to it a duty imposed upon the state by the Con- 
stitution, and it accepted the trust, it undertook to 
perform with fidelity the duties which the law 
imposed upon it. It is not immune from suit. The 
state has not created an irresponsible instrumentality 
of government and vested it with the power to put 
a child to work on dangerous machinery which it 
would be a statutory offense against its laws to use 
in private industry, 

Labor Law, Section 256, 1921, chapter 50 

“The corporate cloak covers the individual trustee, 
but where the corporate body accepts for its own 
and not through the agency of its officer and em- 
ployees, it is bound to act with due regard for the 
safety of the children and others in its care in the 
discharge of those duties imposed on it by law, 
which are not delegated or delegable to others.” 

In this opinion, all judges of this high court 
agreed, and well might they agree. It did not re- 
quire a statute to change the non-governmental lia- 
bility rule. This court made no attempt to squirm 
under the Ultra Vires Doctrine or find an excuse on 
the No Money To Pay Theory. It held directly and 
positively that it was a duty of the board of edu- 
cation to protect children against injury occasioned 
by the negligence of the board of education, and 
if they did not do so, the school district must pay 
for any injuries sustained by such negligence. This 
made sense. 

This doctrine has not ruined the school districts 
of New York State, nor has it made the schools less 
efficient or burdened the taxpayers with excess judg- 
ments to pay. 

None of the bugaboos or horrible legal spectres 
raised in the learned arguments by other states of 
the United States have arisen to destroy the school 
systems of the great State of New York. New York 
stands alone without a statute, as a protector of 
childhood against the cruelty of negligence and 
wrongful acts or torts caused by the irresponsibility, 
carelessness, indifference, misfeasance, and nonfeas- 
ance, of boards of education. 

Section 950 and 951, Remington Compiled Statutes 

Washington and California have met the humane 
issue, and have very definitely and specifically pro- 
vided that school districts shall pay for their negli- 
gence and the negligence of their employee agents 
and teachers which result in injury to a child. 

California Statutes 1923, page 298 amending sec- 
tion 1623 of the Political Code (Liability of School 
District for Injuries to Children), Deering’s General 
Laws 1923, Act 561, Statute 1923, p. 675 (Liability 
of School Districts to the Public). 
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2 BOOK REVIEWS — 


PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


Educational Freedom and Democracy, by 
H. B. ALBerty and Boyp H. Bone. Second 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. vii 
+ 292 pages. 

“Know the truth, and it shall make you free”, 
or words to this effect, constitute an ancient dictum 
to which many moderns ascribe. It seems never to 
have occurred to any considerable number of the 
believers of this dictum that they might properly 
ask themselves this question, “What is truth, and 
how is it to be known?” For the most part truth 
to them is something absolute, final and fixed, 
handed down from on high, to be believed and to 
be acted upon without further consideration on 
their part. 

As applied to education, the scheme operates in 
differing ways at different levels, but on any level 
it means, essentially, that the learners are “not to 
reason why”. They are “but to do or die”, as their 
instructors dictate. The instructors in turn are in 
precisely the same position with respect to their 
immediate superiors. And the superiors have the 
same relationship with a governing (truth-forming) 
body—boards of education, boards of trustees, coun- 
cils, and the like. 

Educational Freedom and Democracy challenges 
this concept and then goes on to indicate an al- 
ternative conception. This alternate view presup- 
poses that “in a democracy the primary allegiance 
of the school must be to the ideal of democracy. 
Since the concept of democracy is itself in process 
of change, this allegiance becomes an obligation to 
promote reinterpretation rather than a passive re- 
liance upon tradition. Such reinterpretation natur- 
rally leads to revision of customary attitudes and 
modes of belief.” (p. v.) 

The major part of the book is devoted to show- 
ing what the revised concept of the meaning of 
freedom and democracy “should” mean, if applied 
seriously, in the elementary school, the secondary 
school, college and university, in adult education, 
to school administration generally, and to the or- 
ganization of the profession. 

These chapters present a real challenge and de- 
serve wide reading. The entire set of proposals show 
a consistency which would be remarkable were it 
not for the fact that the majority of the contribu- 
tors who deal with the implementation of the 
philosophy stated by Bode in the first chapter either 
are or were associated with him at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. GLENN S. THOMPSON 


Research Memorandum on Education in the 
Depression, by the EpucATIONAL Po ictes 
COMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Studies in Social 
Aspects of the Depression, Bulletin 28. 
New York: Social Science Research Coun- 


cil, 1937. 173 pages. 

This volume is one of thirteen monographs pro- 
jected by the Social Science Research Council. It is 
an attempt “to appraise existing conditions in Edu- 
cation critically and to stimulate desirable changes 
in the purposes, procedures, and organization of 
education”. The Commission has endeavored to dis- 
cover the problems that are most likely to repay 
study, and to collect titles of significant studies so 
far made in these areas. 

These problems are classified under eight head- 
ings: Historical and Comparative Problems; Prob- 
lems in the Theory and Philosophy of Education; 
Problems in Student Personnel; Problems in the 
Program of Instruction; Problems in Staff Per- 
sonnel; Organization and Administration; and Prob- 
lems in Professional and Scientific Activities. A final 
chapter deals with General Interpretations, Explana- 
tion, and Overview of the Field. 


Experience Units in Biology, by J. FRANK 
Faust and Grorce R. Brecuer. Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Stackpole Sons, 1938. $1.20. 
The organization of this book is very well done. 

The entire outline is very important and is the type 

that should be introduced into schools. There are 

certain units the contents of which need revision. 

Typical units are “The Distribution of Life on 
the Earth” based upon an imaginary trip around 
the world, and “Building a Museum”, which per- 
haps over stresses technical terms. 

The entire book has the right idea, but there 
are too many technicalities to be covered. These 
could very easily be substituted for activities which 
would make it a very fine high-school textbook. 
Teach the child to live life in his community and 
not to be a walking encyclopedia of factual knowl- 
edge. Henry F. ALDERFER 


Case and Problem Study in Educational 
Jurisprudence, by DANIEL R. Hopepon. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1938. 223 pages (multigraphed), $1.go. 
Dr. Hodgdon, whose courses, lectures, and writ- 

ings in the field of educational law have been so 
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Propaganda Analysis... 


Over 100,000 young people in 350 high schools and colleges are studying today’s 
propagandas. In English literature and composition, in American and World history, 
in music and public speaking, in art and current events, in physics and journalism, 
in civics and home economics—they are learning about the forces which mould 
public opinion. 


They build a Propaganda Dictionary. They spot Tabloid Thinkers. They study the 
songs that have sent Americans to war since 1776. They write a handbook for other 
high school girls and boys on What the Jones’ Think. The school and the world are 
their laboratories. 





On the basis of their first year’s experimental work (1937-38) they and their super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers asked for more propaganda study suggestions— 
for guides to pupil-led group discussions about the forces which make people think 
and act as they do, for additional day-to-day activities that will help them to recog- 
nize propaganda and analyze it. 


These requests have been answered in the 280 pages of the 


GROUP LEADER’S GUIDE 
TO PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Revised Edition of Experimental Study Materials for 
Use in Junior and Senior High Schools, in 
Colleges, and in Adults’ Study Groups 


Prices: Single copies, each $2.00 
Single copy to subscribers, each $1.00** 


Group Orders: 10 or more to the same address, each $ .85 
20 or more to the same address, each $ .75 


THE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
130 Morningside Drive, New York, N.Y. 


** The Institute, a non-profit organization, publishes PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, a monthly 
bulletin about today’s propagandas. The bulletin is accompanied by the Propaganda Analysis W ork- 
sheet of suggested activities and discussion notes for use in classrooms. Subscriptions for the year 
are $2.00. 
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effective and widely appreciated during the past 
decade or more, has brought together in this volume 
materials from selected cases in the various state 
courts and the United States Supreme Court. In 
no inconsiderable degree, the decisions of these 
courts have determined the effective philosophy and 
administration of education in this country. 

Educational jurisprudence, says the author, is a 
dynamic and growing social philosophy, closely re- 
lated to important social problems of education 
and life: it is a challenge to those students who as 
leaders must formulate new and better educational 
policies. 

The book here reviewed—Volume I—is concerned 
with the definition, philosophy, theory, and con- 
trol of education; the administration of schools; 
teachers’ rights, duties, liabilities; and administra- 
tion and control of pupils, parents’ and pupils’ 
rights and duties, and textbooks. 

Volume II, to be published later, will deal with 
the school district—its creation, property, debts, con- 
tracts, electors, school officers, taxation, school funds, 
and liabilities; and the powers and duties of the 
boards on whom the duty of managing schools 


and school property is imposed. 


Bases for a New Method of Accrediting Sec- 
ondary Schools, by WALTER Crossy EELLS. 
Reprinted from “The Educational Rec- 


ord Supplement” for January, 1938. 
Washington, D.C.: Coéperative study of 
Secondary School Standards. 31 pages. 


The Commission on Codéperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards has been at work for al- 
most five years. During recent months there have 
been published in various educational periodicals 
some of the results of their studies. 

Previous articles have dealt with specific areas 
of the Commission’s inquiry in their search for 
adequate and generally positive criteria which 
would discriminate between superior, average, and 
inferior secondary schools, In this article, Eells re- 
views the faults with present methods of accredit- 
ing, sets forth eighteen guiding principles for de- 
velopment of improved methods of accreditation, 
and then explains concrete procedures for improved 
methods of accreditation. 


Art Weaving, by FriepA Kean. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1937. 105 pages, 
$1.16. 


The foreword suggests that the purpose of this 
book is to provide a theoretical and cultural back- 
ground for a practical course in hand weaving. 
Some technical processes are fragmentarily described 
—hardanger embroidery, filet lace, knitting, crochet- 
ing. Miss Kean has collected some information on 
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types of threads, on kinds of rugs, on tapestry, both 
woven and stitched, and on colonial weaving, with 
a final very technical chapter on four heddle weaves, 
through the courtesy of Stencto Manufacturing Co., 
from Mary Atwater’s very excellent book on weav- 
ing. 

“I would suggest that the book has no unity or 
purpose. If its title indicated the general textiles 
field and she confined her discussion to theoretical 
and culutral aspects of that field, or if she con- 
tributed a definitely “elementary approach” to the 
techniques of the field, Miss Kean might have given 
us a needed book on this subject. 

a RutH CANFIELD 


A Social Interpretation: Principies and Prac- 
tices of Community and Public-School In- 
terpretation, by ARTHUR B. MEQHLMAN. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1938, 485 pages, $3. 

From “publicity” to “public relations” to “com- 
munity interpretations”—such has been the se- 
quence of terms that has been used by responsible 
school officers during the past quarter-century. 
These terms describe quite accurately the changing 
mental attitudes of administrators in their ap- 
proaches to the problem of justifying increased 
expenditures for education. 
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The third phase of these efforts has become 
wide-spread since the devastating retrenchments of 
the great depression. “Public education learned to 
its surprise what happens when a poorly balanced 
tax system, operating through an archaic adminis- 
trative organization, meets a depression, and a large 
social activity labors in a heavy sea of popular mis- 
understanding.” 

In Part I, the author explains the new point of 
view; in Part II, he examines educational policies; 
in Part III, he discusses iustitutional agents; and 
in Part IV he sets forth the relationships between 
Institutional and Community Agencies. Excellent 
bibliographies are given for each chapter. Through- 
out the book there is a freshness of approach, a 
soundness of philosophy, and a practicality of rec- 
ommendation that make the book indispensable for 
alert administrators. P. W. L. C. 


“Live and Learn, by DonnaL V. SmitH and 


Rosert W. Freperick. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 220 pages, 
$1. 

The underlying philosophy of this book is “that 
the school must change to live” and “that guided 
change is progress”. Actual transitional methods are 
suggested for an elementary grade and followed in 
a logical way until the new program is fairly well 
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launched. Even the novice who has only the desire 
to be among the progressives could scarcely fail to 
receive the necessary courage and feeling of real 
security to go forward. 

The personality and general culture of the 
teacher are stressed to a greater degree than her 
ability as an encyclopedic authority. It is made 
clear that the new procedures make much broader 
demands of the teacher than did the former nar- 
rowly conceived methods. 

One outstanding feature is the quality and type 
of the illustrative material. Actual photographs of 
school activities from one hundred years ago to the 
present time give an added value to the material. 

However, the authors still cater to the favored 
school which has an art teacher, a shop teacher, a 
real library (special room) and librarian, and re- 
ceives all materials that are mentioned on the re- 
quisition lists. It is stated that an alert teacher can 
make the best of poor equipment but the explana- 
tions of that statement are vague. 

The bibliography listed in Chapter VII includes 
much rich material, as does the outline on com- 
munity resources in the same chapter. 

BLANCHE CHAPMAN 


Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen: The 
Inglis Lecture, 1938, by MALCOLM S. Mac- 


Lean. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1938. 86 pages, $1. 

MacLean has thrown open the windows and let 
the fresh air and sunlight of realism into our stuffy 
halls of labored distinctions and abstractions. An 
example will indicate the freshness of his mind. 
Speaking of “culture” as an assumed complement 
of the gentleman, he comments on a widely used 
“Sophomore Culture Test” as follows: 

“A careful inspection of this test reveals that it 
arises from and belongs wholly to the ‘background’ 
school of educational thought. It is redolent of ivy- 
covered classrooms. It is rich with the ivory-tower 
atmosphere of library and study. It reeks of classic 
lore. It asks nearly seven hundred questions on 
foreign literature, fine arts, history and social studies, 
and general science. Herodotus and Emipides, Livy 
and Tertullian, Bossuet and Boyle, Schiller and 
Hauptmann, Strindberg and the Vedas are there 
with a great host of others. . . . I do not know 
whether Mr. Hutchins has seen the test or not, but, 
if I read him rightly, these are the ‘greats’ that, read 
and mastered by 65 per cent of American high- 
school and college youth, would, he thinks, give 
them a common language and lead to the solution of 
the problems of social lag behind technical advance, 
of unemployment, of radio and motion-picture im- 
provement, and of international political conflict.” 


A Timely, Vigorous, and Thoughtful Discussion 











EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 
AND DEMOCRACY 








THE SECOND YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 


i ws stimulating discussion of a problem 
that has become one of the most critical 
issues in the social and political conflict in 
which most of the world is now engaged is 
the outgrowth of a painstaking study and 
investigation sponsored by The John Dewey 
Society. It is the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject to be published. The 
book defines academic freedom in terms of 


the meaning of democracy, traces the con- 
cept and practice of academic freedom in the 
United States through colonial days and the 
Civil War period, and examines the present 
status of educational freedom in all areas of 
education. The attacks on educational free- 
dom are fully considered and means for 
combating future attacks are suggested. A 
book every educator should read. 


$2.25 
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This sane and vigorous appeal for and defense 
of a multifarious education positively concerned 
with the diverse and pressing problems of modern 
life is a must book. It will not convince the snobs 
or the stiff-necked puritans—but it will increase 
their intellectual blood-pressure, and that will be 
good for them. And even we somewhat smug lib- 
erals who will gleefully accept the general spirit 
of the essay, will have our own knuckles rapped 
sharply—which we doubtless deserve—just on gen- 
eral principles. 


Michigan Today. c<~ by a Special 
Committee; Gro. H. Fenn, Chairman. 
Lansing, Mich.: Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1937. 301 pages. 

As one product of the Michigan program of cur- 
riculum revision, a series of bulletins are being 
published as an aid for the teachers in enriching 
their curricular practices. These bulletins are spon- 
sored by the Curriculum Steering Committee and 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Michigan Today consists of sixteen chapters, each 
prepared by a specialist in his subject, covering the 
geographic, economic, social-civic and recreation re- 
sources of the State. Topics for discussion and types 
of discussion groups are treated in the Appendix. 
The pamphlet contains many attractive photo- 
graphs and effective graphs. An excellent bibliogra- 
phy is included. 


Teaching as a Career, edited by E-mer H. 
Wixps. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western State 
Normal School. 49 pages. 

A very effective recruiting bulletin containing 
occupational information regarding education, for 
use in vocational guidance. This bulletin exemplifies 
the kind of direct appeal to high-school students 
that teacher preparatory institutions should be 
making if they desire to attract their fair share of 
superior young people. 


A Guide for Exploratory Work in the Kan- 
sas Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction. Topeka, Kansas: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1937. 

The Kansas program for improvement of in- 
struction, now in its third year, is a coéperative un- 
dertaking involving the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the State Teachers’ Association, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and other interested groups. 
The materials contained in this bulletin were pro- 
duced during the summer of 1937 in the Curriculum 
Laboratory of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, general consultant, 
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RETAILING 


Principles and Practices of Retail Organi- 
zation, Buying, Advertising, Selling, and 


Management 


by 


G. Henry RICHERT 


* The latest and most comprehensive 
text for teaching this subject in the 
secondary school field. 


Deals with retail store operation in 
both the large and small stores. 


Emphasizes the marketing struc- 
ture, merchandising, and the basic 
philosophy of successful retailing. 
Adapted to both full-time and part- 
time classes. 


Written by an author who is ex- 
perienced in store work, employee 
training, and in teaching retailing 
courses in secondary schools. 


List Price, $2.00 


Write our nearest office for further 
information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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and Miss Dale Zeller, director of curriculum study, 
and a committee of Kansas teachers and administra- 
tors. The bulletin is intended to serve as a guide for 
the work of the codperating groups during the 
current year. 

The four chapters of Part I deal with the 
organization and aims of this project, of curriculum 
scope and sequence, and of instruction procedures. 
Part II consists of fifteen chapters dealing with 
areas of social life of major importance to youths 
and adults of Kansas: 

Protecting Life on Kansas Highways 

Combating Soil Erosion 

Conserving Our Minerals 

Buying Food Wisely 

Buying Our Clothing Wisely 

Using Power Wisely 

Managing a Personal Financial Budget 

Providing Protection for Old Age, Sickness, and 
Accident 

Improving Housing Conditions 

Recognizing the Use of Propaganda 

Selecting and Enjoying Motion Pictures 

Providing Reading Opportunities in the Com- 
munity 

Providing and Using Parks and Playgrounds 

Preventing Juvenile Delinquency 

Understanding My School 
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If your p Fbes fail in their studies, nine times out 
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tests, incorporating every known device used in 
remedial wor 
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ilkinson and Brown’s 
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For Junior and Senior High Schools 





With Answers, $1.30; Without Answers, $1. 
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Each chapter presents, first, the importance of 
the problem; second, its history; third, attitudes, 
generalizations, and special abilities which should be 
developed in this problem; fourth, suggested ap- 
proaches; fifth, suggested pupil activities; sixth, clas- 
sified bibliographies for teachers and for pupils; 
seventh, suggestions for evaluation; and eighth, 
advice to teachers on the uses of the foregoing 
material. 

The movement for the liberation of the con- 
trolled educational environment which we call the 
school from stereotypes of levels and subjects and 
“lesson-learning” goes forward. The work of the 
Kansas committee is an outstanding example of an 
effort to rebuild the curriculum from bottom to top 
around “a spinal column of political, social, and 
economic studies which reduce to utter simplicity 
and intelligibility the plain principles of organiza- 
tion and operation that must govern the work of 
an age of science and technology if its magnificent 
mechanism for producing abundance is to serve 
instead of sink us,” as Glenn Frank asserts (quoted 
from page 28). P. W. L. C. 


Scripta Mathematica Forum Lectures. Pub- 
lished by Yeshiva College, New York, 
1937- $1. 

This delightful little book of 94 pages contains 
four popular lectures: “Mind the Maker” by Cas- 
sius J. Keyser; “The Story of Mathematics” by 
David Eugene Smith; “New Names in Mathe- 
matics” by Edward Kasner; and “Science in Rela- 
tion to Social Growth and Economic Development” 
by Walter Rautenstrauch. 

This volume deserves a place in the library of 
every person of better than average intelligence. 

J. A. DrusHEL 


Portraits of Eminent Mathematicians (Port- 
folio II), by Davin EuGene SmitH. New 
York: Scripta Mathematica, 1938. $3. 
This portfolio consists of a beautiful, full-page, 

photo-engraved cover design by Rutherford Boyd, 

of a two-page introduction, and of thirteen por- 
traits of eminent mathematicians from Euclid to 

Henri Poincare. Each portrait is accompanied by a 

well-written, two-page biographical sketch in each 

of which the early education of the subject gets 
proper emphasis. 
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Portfolio Number One of this series was very 
favorably received by the schools of America and 
by foreign countries. This, the second of the series, 
deserves an equally favorable reception. 

J. A. DrusHet 


UP Guidance in Progress in a Large City High 


School, by Esa G. Becker. Brooklyn, 
New York: Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, 1938. 166 pages. 

The Third Annual Report of the Guidance De- 
partment of Tilden High School covers the period 
of Sept. 1934 to June 1935. This report, like its 
predecessors, is “predominantly genetic, rather than 
historical”. “The need today in the field of guid- 
ance,” says Miss Becker in the Introduction, “is for 
study of the process through which particular pro- 
grams have reached their present form, with recog- 
nition of all the influences at work which bring 
about both the purposeful and adventitious changes 
that take place.” 

Hence, the Report presents a “record of practice 
and progress”, “a workbook” Principal J. M. 
Longhran calls it in the Foreword. Section I pre- 
sents the work with groups toward coérdination— 
homeroom teachers, new teachers, subject depart- 
ments, unadjusted alumni, and parents. 

Section II is entitled, “A Clearing House for In- 


formation”—the nature of important information 
and how it is gathered, classified, and disseminated. 
Section III explains the work of the Bureau with 
individual pupils—interviews, testing, help, and the 
closing of cases. Section IV deals with administra- 
tion, organization, and personnel. 

Miss Becker is rendering a most important and 
valuable service to secondary-school leaders and to 
all other educators who recognize the primary im- 
portance of the guidance concept and practice in 
education by her careful and clear reports of the 
excellent work which her Department and School 
are doing. It is a most inspiring and intelligent 
piece of experimentation and pioneering, definitely 
planned, painstakingly evaluated, and bravely modi- 
fied when such modifications appear to be desirable. 


Selected References in Education, 1937. 
Eprrep by L. V. Koos and Newron Ep- 
warps. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago, 1938. 224 pages, go cents. 

For the fifth successive year, the twenty monthly 
lists of annotated references published codperatively 
by the School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal during the preceding year, have been col- 
lected and published as a supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph. The references of Part I (from 
the School Review) are classified under these head- 
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NEW TESTS 





Revised Edition of the 
GATES-STRANG HEALTH 
7 KNOWLEDGE TESTS 


Forms D, E, F for grades 7-12 
Forms A, B, C for grades 3-8 


This revision of the popular Gates- 
Strang Health Knowledge Test has 
been made in accordance with recent 
findings from extensive curriculum re- 
search. The tests for each age-range 
comprise 60 questions of the five- 
options type, and the three forms on 
each level are closely equal in diffi- 
culty, thus making possible the re- 
peated testing of pupils. The time re- 
quired for administering one of the 
elementary forms is forty minutes, for 
one of the advanced forms thirty min- 
utes. Norms are given in terms of three 
types of situations—large city schools, 
suburban schools, and small town and 
rural schools. 


Price $3.15 per 100. Specimen set, 15 cents. 





Tests of the 
2 SOCIALLY COMPETENT 
PERSON 


This new testing device, for junior- 
senior high school level, measures stu- 
dent reactions to everyday situations 
in Personal Economics, Health, 
Family-Community Relations, and So- 
cial-Civic Relations; emphasizes new 
materials; evaluates the effectiveness 
of the curriculum from a new angle; 
and provides for individual diagnosis 
and guidance. 


Prices: 16-page test booklet, $6.30 per 100. 
Smaller quantities pro rata. Specimen set, 
15 cents. ’ 





Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


New York City 








ings: High School Instruction, The Extra-Curricu- 
lum, Educational Psychology, Statistics, Guidance, 
Organization, Administration, and Higher Educa- 
tion. Part II (from the Elementary School Journal) 
covers Public School Administration, Pre-school and 
Parent Education, Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Exceptional Children, Foreign Education, Elemen- 
tary School Instruction, and Teacher Education. 
In making these excellent lists available in a 
single volume, the editors and publishers earn our 
sincere gratitude. P. W. L. C. 


Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to 
the Curriculum, by GALEN JONEs. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 99 pages, 
$1.50. 

With the development of the junior high school 
after 1910, the social life of the school was recog- 
nized to be inevitably a part of the curriculum of 
the school. Had it not been for the academic bias 
of the senior high school, it is possible that the ab- 
surd term “extra-curricular” might never have been 
coined—at least it would never have gained mo- 
mentum. For socialized schools everywhere have 
welcomed student initiative and activity of youths 
into all such aspects of the curriculum as were not 
so meaningless and abstract that spontaneity and 
enthusiasm were out of place in them. 

Since the close of the World War, even the mori- 
bund senior high school has awakened. And it is 
now busy integrating its curriculum with life by 
the way of absorbing the “extra-curriculum” ac- 
tivities. 

It is this phenomenon that Jones here studies. 
But he assumes, apparently, that the curriculum is 
one thing and the extra-curriculum is another—that 
the two can be kept separate and distinct. Such a 
condition has not existed in vigorous high schools 
for forty years—if it ever did exist. 

Jones’ findings get no further than his assump- 
tions and unexamined prejudices. “Which activities 
are now and which ones should become curricular?” 
he asks. If the curriculum consists of the activities 
and experiences by which youth grows, then dis- 
tinction would be meaningless. Only if the curricu- 
lum is defined in terms of “courses giving credit 
toward a diploma” could this inquiry have any 
point. And Jones does actually thus narrowly de- 
fine the curriculum as a purely administrative in- 
stitutionalized term. 


How Adults Read, by Guy T. Buswe t. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago. , 


Supplementary Educational Monographs 
No. 45. August 1937. 158 pages, $1.50. 


The study here reported was undertaken in order 
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to identify certain factors which are basic to the 
reading process and which serve to differentiate poor 
adult readers from good adult readers, and to ex- 
periment with groups of adults to discover how 
much these basic factors may be improved in a 
relatively brief period of time. In the light of the 
differentiating factors that were identified, three 
remedial experiments were organized among adults 
with different amounts of education. 

The study is based on the assumption that eye 
movements during the reading process are of 
fundamental importance to good reading. The 
investigator recognizes, however, that other factors 
—interest, comprehension, critical-mindedness, etc.— 
are also of great significance. 

There are several characteristics of —— 
ments, however, that are extremely useful in disguis- 
ing difficulties of readers: span of recognition; 
regularity of procedure along the lines of print; 
regressive movements; difficulties due to vocabulary; 
duration of fixation pauses; relation of oral to 
silent reading; uniformity in rate of reading; and 
the relation of eye and voice in reading. In all of 
these factors the adults are compared with each 
other and with high-school pupils. 

The remedial experiments sought to help the 
subjects to improve their reading techniques. “With 
the exception of duration of fixation pauses, the 
changes in the factors considered were sufficient to 
show that the methods used had some merit.” As 
a check on the methods used with adults, identical 
measures were used with junior-high-school pupils. 
In their case, the regularity of instruction and the 
convenience of location were favorable. In a final 
chapter, Doctor Buswell sums up and interprets his 
findings. 


Relation between Current Expenditures 
and Certain Measures of Educational Ef- 
ficiency in Kentucky County and Graded- 
School Systems, by D. T. Ferret. 
Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1936. 114 pages, $1.50. 
The author sought to discover the beneficial edu- 

cational effects of the expenditure of more money 
than a bare minimum. He studied the conditions 
in 129 independent graded systems and 120 county 
school systems in Kentucky. He found that in county 
systems the relationship between current expendi- 
tures and educational effciencies was closer than in 
the case of graded school systems; that at little or 
no greater cost more experienced teachers are avail- 
able than are being used; that the holding power of 
consolidated schools was greater than for others; 
and that increased expenditures do not in them- 
selves assure better results. The study has been care- 
fully made, in a scientific temper. 
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In the November issue— 

First story of ‘The New Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service” now 
functioning in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. ... By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


How a Small Industrial City Defeated Un- 
employment through Occupational Ad- 
justment. ... By FRANCES MAULE 


Job Opportunities for the Farm-Reared 
Boy... . By H. M. Byram 


and many other features 





Coming in the December issue— 


YOUTH AND LABOR 
..... A Symposium 


Why Should Youth Join Organized Labor? 
by WiLt1am GREEN, President, A.F. of L. 
by JoHN L. Lewis, Chairman, C.L.O. 


A Candid Look at Organized Labor, by Leo 
Woman, Economist, Columbia University 


. . . What About the Independent Union? by 
J. J. Couns, Fordham University. . . . The 
Battle Between A.F. of L. and C.1.0., by Her- 
MAN FELDMAN, economist, Dartmouth Col- 
lege 


This feature alone worth a year’s subscription 
to Occupations 


Every High School Principal, Counselor and 
Coordinator needs this occupational adjustment 
aid for youth! 


Also . . . methods exposed! 
Gyp Training Schools....By T. O. MARSHALL 
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Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. Edited by I. L. KANpEL. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 633 pages. 

This thirteenth volume of this series of year- 
books, unlike those immediately preceding it, pre- 
sents descriptive accounts of national systems of 
education. Each chapter is contributed by an educa- 
tor actively engaged in the country whose educa- 
tional developments he discusses, with the excep- 
tion of the section on Germany contributed by Pro- 
fessor Ulick of Harvard. 

The Introduction is, of course, by Doctor Kandel. 
“More clearly than ever before,” he says, “do the 
theses ‘As is the state, so is the school’ and ‘Whoever 
controls the youth of a country controls its future’ 
emphasize the dominance of political theory and 
practice over education. . . . Education is not au- 
tonomous; it is not its own concern; and any philo- 
sophies of education must remain idle unless they 
are ancillary to the political foundations upon 
which a system of education is based. The Gentiles 
and Deweys of the world may elaborate their philo- 
sophies of education but it is ultimately the politi- 
cians who translate them into practice and bend 
them to their own schemes.” 

True enough. The sections of this volume prove 
the point only too well. So what? What can the 
American educator learn from Kandel’s generaliza- 
tion? Can we anticipate the politician? Circumvent 
him? Compel him to support our program as good 
political policy? 

Democratic theory and practice both answer that 
the only safe and intelligent way for the schools 
to escape the fate of those of authoritarian countries 
is to formulate a program of social welfare, instru- 
ment it, gain the codperation of social-economic 
groups which stand to maintain their security in 
democratic society, and be ready to fight for demo- 
cratic processes and privileges. Otherwise we are at 
the mercy of events. 


Homework, by PETER J. pt NApoui. New 
York: Teachers’ College, 1937, 60 pages. 
The needs which bring readers to a volume on 

“homework” are practical ones in school administra- 
tion: needs for facts which will help in educating 
children in the use of leisure time; show the emo- 
tional effect on young children of the reaching out 
of the school’s arm into the home’s every hours; 
and indicate the effect on factual learnings of in- 
dividual home study. 

The brief and well summarized survey of former 
studies in the field which Mr. di Napoli has in- 
cluded will give the reader more actual help than 
the new statistical treatment of the problem which 
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comprises the study. The experiment which is de- 
scribed here was conducted to test the validity only 
of the claim that compulsory homework results in 
improved academic achievement. 

The statistical and measurement phases of the ex- 
periment seem to have been carefully made. Re- 
sults are given of 796 matched individuals, (398 
matched pairs) in 5 B and 7 B grades in six se- 
lected New York City public schools, representing 
typical low, average, and high type schools. The ef- 
fect of homework is measured by comparing progress 
on Metropolitan Achievement Tests given in Febru- 
ary and June of the same year in the two matched 
groups. One group had homework assigned by the 
teacher; in the other, homework was done volun- 
tarily by the children. 

In general, results as given favored the “com- 
pulsory homework” groups in the fifth grade with 
differences approaching statistical significance, and 
favored the “voluntary” homework group in the 
seventh grade, with differences not great enough, 
however, to be significant. 

The study, as has been said, shows care in 
statistical matching and measurement but proves 
very little about the effects of “voluntary” and 
“compulsory” homework. No records are given of 
the amount of work children did “voluntarily” so 
it is impossible to say whether the comparative re- 
sults are due to “voluntary homework” vs. “com- 
pulsory homework”; or to “no homework” vs. “com- 
pulsory homework. If the latter be true, it might 
be said that compulsory homework actually low- 
ered certain scores. 

In addition to this the compulsory homework 
was checked and rated, while the voluntary home- 
work was not. One may therefore be measuring 
to some extent difference in effect of different meth- 
ods of reward and punishment. It is not possible 
to tell from the description of the study whether 
children in the “compulsory” group did homework 
in all the subjects tested. Scores are given for nine 
school subjects. The study does not indicate either 
whether homework was given in all nine in even 
distribution of time, or whether all were even in- 
cluded in home study. 

Without the facts which would clear up these 
questions, no comment can be made on the validity 
of the final recommendation of the dissertation that 
compulsory homework be abolished in favor of vol- 
untary homework. CLarre T. ZyYVE 


formal Report to the Patrons of the Los 

ngeles City School District. Prepared 
under the direction of Vierling Kersey, 
Superintendent of Schools; M. E. Her- 
riott, Editor, Los Angeles, 1937, 160 pages. 


This magnificent volume presents by means of 
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oll Do you experiment in the spring 
(o to find better texts for fall? 


X se- 
nting Many schools do. If new mathematics books are to be bought for the next school 
ne ef. year, large schools test new mathematics series in which they are interested by 
gress ordering a classroom quantity of one or more books from the series, for trial 
ebru- in experimental classes. Smaller schools conduct similar tests by ordering about 
tched six copies of certain books in a series that has possibilities, and experimenting 
y the with books as supplementary texts. 
olun- If you are planning a change of mathematics texts on the 7th to 9th grade 
level, or for non-academic or backward pupils on the senior-high-school level, 
"com- experiment with some of the five units of the Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
| with OF EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES throughout the spring semester. These social- 
» and economic mathematics units will inject new life and new meaning into a 
7 = traditionally prosaic subject. 
ough, 


~ Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
i of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


se a 7th or 8th Grade 

ly" » FINANCE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of family life, 74¢ 

pradie HEALTH UNIT—Mathematics in terms of health today, 84¢ 

com- 

pre 8th or 9th Grade 

might LEISURE UNIT—Mathematics in terms of leisure activities, 84¢ 

ow GEOMETRY UNIT—The practical applications of geometry, 96¢ 

All 4 Semesters 

—_—" DRILL UNIT—Fundamental drill exercises and diagnostic 

home- tests, 85¢ 

suring . . " 

_ 3 Social-Economic Units 

ossi 

hether Each of these 3 Units of the Boyce-Beatty Series is aq = completely 
ot around one of the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education. The FINANCE 

= UNIT deals with the mathematics of worthy home membership. The 

r nine HEALTH UNIT presents mathematics in terms of health. And the 

either LEISURE UNIT is devoted to the mathematics aspects of worthy use of 

n even leisure, In the course of learning their mathematics well in these three 

on Units, pupils receive training in citizenship. 


, these The Geometry Unit The Drill Unit 








ralidity This Unit offers a one-semester introduction to The DRILL UNIT is used primarily as the sup- 

on that geometry that raises the standards of achieve- plementary drill book for classes using each of 

of vol- ment in later formal geometry courses. Pupils _ the o our Units. But because it is the most 
develop an actual interest in plane and solid scientific drill book available, with seven points 
geometry through the fascina series of in- of superiority over other drill books, schools use 

in In- direct measurement projects in this Unit. this Unit for many other drill purposes. 

7 30-DAY APPROVAL—Net price of 5 Units, $3.38 
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Bae gam: 
2 CLEARING HOUSE back volumes 


(Vol. VII 1932-33) 
(Vol. Vill 1933-34) 


75c¢ each 
(regular price $1.75 each) 


We have unexpectedly come into possession 
of about 25 copies each of Volume VII and VIII 
of THe Crieartnc House. As we already had 
a sufficient stock of these two back volumes 
to supply the normal demand, we are willing 
to offer these two small surplus quantities to our 
readers at a bargain price—less than half the 
regular $1.75 charged for back volumes. This is 
an excellent opportunity for school libraries 
or individuals to obtain these volumes for ref- 
erence use, as each issue of each volume is a 
special number devoted to many authoritative 
articles on one subject. Each volume contains 
the equivalent of four books—about 125 articles 
- successful modern educational methods and 
ideas. 


Vol . Vil contents: 


Each issue is devoted entirely or largely to 
one special subject, the various phases of which 
are covered by from 10 to 14 articles written by 
authorities and experts in the subject-field. The 
subject of each issue follows: 

Sept., “Mental Guidance”; Oct., “Radio in 
Education”; Nov., “Industrial Education”; 
Dec., “Reorganization of Secondary Education” ; 
Jan., “Bunk in Education” ; Feb., “The Junior 
High School—An Evaluation”; Mar., “Integra- 
tion in High-School Subjects”; Apr., “The High 
School in the Depression”; "May, ° ‘Leisure— 
Threat or Promise?” 


Vol . Vill contents: 


Each issue is devoted to a special subject, as 
follows: 

Sept., “Guidance”; Oct., “Social Studies”; 
Nov., “High- School Problems”; Dec., “Busi- 
ness Education”; Jan., “The Marginal 50% of 
Pupils”; Feb., “Measurements”; Mar., “Class- 
room Procedures”; ; Apr., “Small High Schools” ; 
May, “Community Relationships.” 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 














The CLEARING House 


pictures, graphs, and verbal explanation, the prob- 
lems, opportunities, and achievements of the gen- 
erous school structure of Los Angeles. It tells the 
patrons why the schools do what they do, how 
they are organized, the progress of the building 
program, how tax money is spent, educational 
procedures and their justification, and a prospect 
of future school developments. 

“The purpose of this report is to throw light 
upon the schools”, says a prefatory note. This 
purpose is fulfilled not only by the very effective 
volume itself, but by the studied distribution; it 
is at hand in the waiting room of every office, in 
the reading room of every public building, and, of 
course, in the office of every school and other munici- 
pal building. The citizens of Los Angeles find this 
almost irresistible book of adventure at every place 
where it is convenient to open it. P. W. L. C. 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 175) 


married women as new teachers, and 63 per 
cent require resignation, if they marry. 

Several recent decisions by courts in vari- 
ous Pennsylvania counties have held that 
marriage of a woman teacher does not con- 
stitute cause for dismissal under the state 
tenure law. 

Regardless of marital status, the great 
majority of teachers, both men and women, 
have one or more dependents, according to 
a recent survey by the National Education 
Association. Only 18.7 per cent of women 
and 6.9 per cent of men in the study re- 
ported that they were financially responsible 
for no one but themselves. 

A unique feature of the 1938 commence- 
ment program of the Macksville, Kan., High 
School was an exhibition of motion pictures 
showing the members of the class engaged 
in the various activities of the school year. 

Books That Have Shaped the World is 
the title of a 62-page booklet by Fred East- 
man, and published by the American Li- 
brary Association. The price is $1. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, President of the 
University of Minnesota, died on Sept. 22. 

New York University, through its newly 
established center for safety education, has 
awarded scholarships to 24 graduate stu- 
dents in the School of Education. 
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: NOTICE TO WRITERS 
f the We welcome contributions from our readers. In 2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
t. 22. every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
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intelligent living. Such preparation is not complete unless the student is given an understanding 
of mathematics as a tool which he can actually use in his everyday life. Students using Mathe- 


Educators today realize their obligation to give their students a well-rounded preparation for 
matics Through Experience will develop that understanding. 





